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vi  PREFACE 

piness  through  the  process  of  education.  At  every  point 
where  the  temptation  is  strong  to  leave  school  we  should 
foil  the  sirens'  power  by  the  Orphean  music  of  the  advan- 
tages of  and  the  responsibility  for  continued  education. 
To  find  one's  best  place  for  service,  and  to  become  fitted 
to  give  one's  best  service,  are  the  greatest  civic  respon- 
sibilities of  American  youth.  This  is  a  proper  goal  for 
civic  education  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade. 

The  author  acknowledges  his  deep  indebtedness  to  Doc- 
tor J.  Lynn  Barnard,  director  of  social  studies  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  interest  and  assistance  have  been  unstinted 
and  invaluable,  and  who  has  given  the  manuscript  a  care- 
ful and  critical  reading;  to  Doctor  John  M.  Brewer,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  has  also  given  the  manuscript  a  careful  read- 
ing; and  to  Superintendent  Sidney  V.  Rowland  and  Miss 
Emily  S.  Patterson  of  Radnor  Township,  Pennsylvania, 
fellow  committee-members,  whose  share  in  the  final  re- 
sult is  larger  than  either  is  willing  to  admit.  To  these  and 
to  many  other  fellow  workers  in  the  field  of  education  who 
have  freely  given  time  to  discuss  the  work  as  it  has  de- 
veloped, and  have  greatly  assisted  in  keeping  it  in  line 
with  its  main  purpose,  the  author  expresses  his  obligation 
for  any  merit  the  book  may  contain. 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

The  objectives  of  this  book  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

i.  Men  and  women  all  over  the  world  are  helping  one 
another  to  secure  the  things  that  are  necessary 
for  happy  living.     This  is  the  World's  Work. 

2.  Each  man  and  woman  can  be  successful  and  happy 

only  by  finding  that  kind  of  work  for  which  he  or 
she  is  best  fitted. 

3.  Since  each  person  does  only  a  small  part  of  the  work 

that  is  done,  people  must  co-operate  in  every  kind 
of  work,  and  in  every  phase  of  life. 

4.  The  law-abiding  citizen  in  a  democracy  is  merely  one 

who  has  learned  to  play  the  game  of  life  according 
to  the  rules. 

5.  The  highest  civic  duties  of  every  man  and  woman 

are  (a)  to  find  that  part  of  the  World's  Work  for 
which  he  or  she  is  best-fitted;  (b)  to  become  thor- 
oughly educated,  in  order  to  do  the  best  work  pos- 
sible; and  (c)  to  play  the  game  of  life  hard,  but 
always  to  play  it  fair. 

The  key  to  the  best  method  of  using  the  book  is  indi- 
cated in  the  title  given  to  the  topics  that  follow  each  chap- 
ter--"Things  to  Do  and  Talk  About."  There  is  little 
good  likely  to  come  from  the  usual  memory-recitation 
plan  of  study.  The  subject  of  civics  is  eminently  one  to 
talk  over  and  relate  to  the  every-day  experiences  of  the 

XV 


Xvi  SUGGESTIONS    TO    TEACHERS 

boys  and  girls.  From  the  discussion  of  the  material  in 
this  book  they  should  be  led  out  to  translate  their  own 
experience  into  civic  thinking.  Hence,  there  should  be 
abundant  discussion,  using  the  material  of  the  book  as  a 
basis  and  guiding  plan. 

The  highway  along  which  the  work  should  proceed  may 
be  indicated  by  the  great  realizations  of  Service,  Depen- 
dence upon  Service,  Mutual  Interdependence,  Co-opera- 
tion, and  Individual  Responsibility.  The  purpose  should 
always  be  to  make  real  these  great  ideals  in  terms  of  the 
experience  of  boys  and  girls,  not  of  adults.  Teachers  should 
not  be  alarmed  by  the  fear  that,  unless  the  children  learn 
now  all  about  their  government,  they  will  never  learn. 
Civic  facts  learned  in  the  sixth  grade  have  no  magic  power 
that  causes  them  to  be  retained  when  other  facts  are  for- 
gotten. When  we  think  clearly  we  know  that  it  is  not 
facts,  but  impressions,  attitudes,  ideals,  motives,  and  habits 
that  abide.  It  is  much  more  interesting  and  much  more 
economical  to  endeavor  to  achieve  these  abiding  results 
through  the  children's  own  experiences  than  through  the 
experiences  of  adults. 

The  first  chapter  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  book. 
Children  are  citizens.  They  enjoy  many  privileges  and 
have  many  responsibilities  as  children.  They  should  be 
led  to  understand  that  whenever  privileges  are  limited  it 
is  for  the  common  welfare;  and  that  even  then  they  are 
limited  only  because  a  majority  of  the  people  desire  these 
limitations.  They  should  be  led  to  realize,  too,  that  every 
privilege  carries  a  corresponding  responsibility;  every  right 
is  balanced  by  a  corresponding  duty. 


SUGGESTIONS    TO    TEACHERS  XV11 

Much  is  made  of  committee  investigations  and  reports. 
It  will  economize  time  and  effort,  and  aid  greatly  in  de- 
veloping power  to  carry  responsibility  if  individuals  and 
groups  are  given  specific  assignments  to  investigate  and 
report  to  the  class.  In  each  case  the  assignment  should 
be  very  definite  and  clear.  In  most  communities  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  and  farmers  will  be  glad  to  meet  com- 
mittees of  children  who  know  precisely  what  they  want 
and  why  they  want  it.  Teachers  should  always  make  care- 
ful arrangements  beforehand.  Sometimes  a  child  can  inter- 
view his  father,  brother,  or  sister  and  report  to  the  class. 
If  a  committee  is  detailed  to  interview  some  merchant, 
manufacturer,  worker,  or  farmer,  or  to  investigate  some 
process,  it  should  be  given  very  specific  instructions  as 
to  what  to  ask  or  look  for,  to  arrive  promptly  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  to  leave  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  time 
allotted. 

The  topics  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  are  suggestive 
of  others  that  the  teachers  should  add  as  the  experiences 
of  the  children  and  the  life  of  the  community  make  pos- 
sible. Each  teacher  must  be  trusted  to  localize  the  work 
and  relate  it  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

No  apology  need  be  made  for  seeming  to  trespass  in  the 
field  of  geography.  In  the  great  expanse  of  knowledge, 
our  boundaries  are  purely  artificial  and  really  do  not  divide 
at  all  except  in  our  own  minds.  Facts  do  not  occur  as 
geographical  facts;  conditions  do  not  prevail  as  civic  con- 
ditions. We  classify  them  as  such  to  suit  our  convenience 
in  studying  them.  The  nature  of  this  work  requires  a  close 
correlation  with  geography,  especially  with  what  is  com- 
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monly  regarded  as  commercial  geography.  Civics  and 
geography  should  be  tied  together  wherever  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  importance  of  the  World's  Work,  and  the 
great  problem  of  human  relations. 

Always  emphasize  the  people  who  do  the  work  more 
than  the  processes  of  the  work  itself.  The  street-cleaner 
is  more  important  than  street-cleaning,  the  miner  than 
mining,  and  the  artisan  in  any  line  of  work  than  his  prod- 
uct. Men  and  women  not  matter,  life  not  things,  should 
receive  the  emphasis. 

How  much  time  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  civics? 
As  much  as  possible,  of  course.  Certainly  not  less  than 
one  hour  per  week.  That  will  not  be  enough  to  cover  all 
the  work  outlined  in  this  book.  Two  hours  a  week  should 
be  given  if  at  all  possible.  Relatively  less  time  should  be 
spent  upon  Chapters  I  to  VIII  inclusive  than  upon  Chap- 
ters IX  to  XVII.  The  latter  group  deal  with  the  actual 
citizenship  of  the  boys  and  girls.  The  work  should  be 
scheduled  well  ahead  to  make  sure  that  too  much  time  is 
not  being  spent  upon  the  discussions  of  the  earlier  chapters. 

This  book  is  not  a  book  in  vocational  guidance  specifi- 
cally. The  author  believes  that  the  sixth  grade  is  much 
too  early  to  fix  vocational  choices.  For  those  who  con- 
tinue school  there  will  be  opportunity  later;  for  those  who 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  or  in  the  sixth  grade,  continua- 
tion schools,  where  provided,  will  give  opportunity  for 
specific  guidance  in  the  choice  of  vocations.  The  sixth 
grade,  however,  is  not  too  early  to  fix  the  two  fundamental 
principles  of  right  vocational  choice;  namely,  (a)  that 
every  individual  can  be  happy  and  successful  only  when 
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he  does  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  adapted;  and  (b)  that 
every  individual  should  remain  in  school  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  work  hard  while  there,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
only  find  his  best  work,  but  may  also  do  his  best  in  the 
field  of  his  choice. 

The  illustrations  of  the  text  should  be  freely  supple- 
mented by  others  from  various  sources.  Post-cards,  maga- 
zine illustrations,  illustrations  from  geographies  and  other 
books,  as  well  as  lantern-slides  and  films,  where  available, 
will  greatly  help.  Illustrations  should  always  emphasize 
the  people  at  work,  not  the  work  itself.  Encourage  the 
children  to  bring  illustrations  of  their  own  to  add  to  the 
supply  which  the  teacher  may  have. 

Finally,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  before  at- 
tempting to  teach  this  book,  the  teacher  should  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  entire  work.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, read  the  book  through  carefully.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  plan  wisely  and  progressively  without  a  general  idea 
of  the  content  of  the  entire  course  as  it  is  developed  here. 


WORK 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 

In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

"This  is  my  work;    my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 

Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way." 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours, 

And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 

At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 

Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— Henry  van  Dyke. 

I  pity  no  man  because  he  has  to  work.  ...     I  envy  the  man  who 
has  a  work  worth  doing  and  does  it  well. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Be  strong  by  choosing  wisely  what  to  do;    be  strong  by  doing  well 
what  you  have  chosen. — Sarah  Osgood. 

I  know  what  pleasure  is,  for  I  have  done  good  work. 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 


:«  ■ 
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CHAPTER   I 

HOW   OLD   IS   UNCLE   SAM? 

Uncle  Sam  as  People  Usually  See  Him.  —  How  old  is 
Uncle  Sam  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  first  seems,  because  many  people  do  not  know  who 
Uncle  Sam  really  is.  Do  you  know?  If  some  one  should 
ask  you  to  describe  him,  how  would  you  do  it  ?  No  doubt 
you  would  describe  him  as  a  tall,  lanky  old  gentleman, 
dressed  in  striped  trousers,  blue  swallow-tailed  coat,  and 
a  high  hat  decorated  with  stars.  Probably  you  would  also 
add  a  beard  and  long  hair.  Such  a  picture  of  him  appears 
facing  this  page.  It  was  made  to  represent  him  during 
the  Great  War.  Here  he  seems  to  have  a  very  stern  and 
serious  face.  His  eyes  look  right  into  yours  and  his  finger 
points  straight  at  you.  He  seems  to  say  earnestly,  "I 
want  you!"     This  is  the  way  he  appears  to  most  people. 

The  Real  Uncle  Sam.  —  But  in  real  life  Uncle  Sam  hardly 
ever  looks  like  the  pictures  which  we  usually  see  of  him. 
Sometimes  in  parades  and  other  celebrations  he  is  fond  of 
dressing  up  in  his  holiday  clothes.  But  in  real,  every-day 
life  he  is  just  like  common,  ordinary  folks,  just  like  you 
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and  me.  For  Uncle  Sam  is  only  an  imaginary  figure  which 
stands  for  US,  that  is,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Boys  and  girls  have  usually  thought  of  him  as  representing 
their  fathers  and  mothers;  or,  at  any  rate,  only  those  people 
who  are  old  enough  to  vote.  But  this  is  not  true.  He 
really  represents  all  the  people,  old  and  young,  who  belong 
to  this  large  family  which  we  call  the  United  States.  The 
members  of  this  family  we  call  citizens,  and  Uncle  Sam 
stands  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Boys  and  Girls  Are  Citizens.  —  He  therefore  may  stand 
for  you  as  well  as  for  the  adults  of  your  community,  for 
boys  and  girls  may  become  citizens  of  our  country  long 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  vote.  Let  us  see  how  this 
is  true. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  says:  "All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside." 
There  are  several  hard  words  in  that  sentence,  but  its 
meaning  is  very  simple.  If  you  were  born  in  this  country 
you  are  a  native-born  citizen,  no  matter  how  old  you  are. 
Adults  who  were  born  in  other  countries  may  become  citi- 
zens of  this  country  by  doing  certain  things  that  are  re- 
quired by  the  laws  regarding  citizenship.  They  are  then 
called  naturalized  citizens.  Before  they  become  natural- 
ized, such  people  are  called  aliens.  When  a  man  becomes 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  our  country,  his  wife  and  all  of  his 
children  who  are  at  that  time  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  also  become  citizens  of  our  country. 
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So  you  see  that  probably  each  of  you  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  now.  Uncle  Sam  stands  for  you  as  he  does 
for  other  citizens.  So  Uncle  Sam  is  really  just  as  old  as 
you  are,  for  you  are  Uncle  Sam.  Even  as  a  boy  or  girl 
you  have  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  making  ours 
a  greater  and  better 
country;  and,  of 
course,  as  a  good 
citizen  you  should 
want  to  play  this 
part  well.  So  for  a 
little  while  we  are 
going  to  study  about 
some  of  your  rights 
and  duties  as  citi- 
zens of  this  great 
country. 

The  Rights  of 
Citizens.  —  As  citi- 
zens of  the  United 
States  you  have  a 
great  many  rights. 
Of   course,    it    is 

necessary  for  you  to  wait  several  more  years  before  you 
can  have  all  of  them.  You  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  for  example,  before  you  can  vote;  and  then,  in  some 
States,  you  can  vote  only  if  you  pay  taxes.  You  cannot  be 
a  member  of  Congress  before  the  age  of  twenty-five;  nor  of 
the  Senate  before  the  age  of  thirty.     You  cannot  be  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  before  the  age  of  thirty-five; 
and  even  at  that  age  you  cannot  be  President  unless  you 
were  born  within  the  United  States. 

Thus  many  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  held  back 
until  you  are  older  and  wiser.  But  you  should  under- 
stand that  there  are  many  rights  for  you  to  enjoy  now. 
Some  of  these  we  are  going  to  study  about  in  this  book. 
This  study  will  help  you  to  understand  how  good  a  coun- 
try this  is,  and  how  much  it  does  for  you. 

The  Duties  of  Citizens.  —  But  as  good  citizens  you  are 
not  so  anxious  to  know  what  your  country  does  for  you 
as  you  are  to  know  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 
For  citizens  have  duties  as  well  as  rights.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  a  country  like  ours  where  the  people  have 
so  many  rights.  This  country  does  not  belong  to  a  king 
or  emperor;  it  does  not  belong  even  to  our  President. 
This  is  your  country  and  my  country.  That  is  why  we 
like  to  sing  "America."  And  when  we  sing  it,  we  should 
emphasize  that  first  word  and  say: 

"My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing." 

You  should  remember,  however,  that  this  country  of 
ours  cannot  be  great  and  good  unless  every  one  of  us  helps 
to  make  it  great  and  good.  It  is  not  only  the  President  of 
our  country,  and  the  Congress,  and  the  Governor  of  your 
State,  and  the  Mayor  of  your  city,  and  the  officials  of  your 
town  or  township  who  carry  all  the  duties  of  the  nation. 
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Each  man  and  woman  and  each  boy  and  girl  has  impor- 
tant duties  also;  and  when  we  do  our  duty  we  help  to 
make  our  country  greater  and  better. 

The  Purpose  of  this  Book.  —  The  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  help  you  to  understand  some  of  your  rights  and  duties 
as  citizens  of  this  great  country.  From  this  study  you 
should  become  a  better  citizen  and  help  to  make  a  greater 
and  better  country.  We  shall  study  how  men  and  women 
work  together  in  the  world  to  do  the  many  things  that 
are  necessary  to  make  life  happy.  This  we  shall  call  the 
"World's  Work."  Some  day  you  will  want  to  do  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  work.  As  you  study  this  book  you 
will  learn  about  the  many  different  kinds  of  work  which 
men  and  women  do,  so  that  you  may  later  on  in  life  decide 
upon  the  kind  of  work  which  you  can  do  best.  You  will 
find  that  it  is  very  important  for  you  to  become  as  thor- 
oughly educated  as  possible  in  order  to  do  your  part  of 
the  World's  Work  well.  If  you  realize  that  you  are  now 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  is  your  coun- 
try, you  will  want  to  begin  at  once  to  be  as  good  and  as 
useful  a  citizen  as  you  can. 

How  Old  Is  Uncle  Sam?  —  So  it  is  not  hard  to  find 
Uncle  Sam's  age,  after  all,  is  it?  If  some  one  should  ask 
you  the  question,  "How  old  is  Uncle  Sam?"  just  square 
your  shoulders,  hold  your  head  high,  and  proudly  answer: 
"He  is  just  as  old  as  I  am,  for  I  am  Uncle  Sam."  This 
simply  means  that  you  are  now  a  citizen  of  the  United 
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States,  or  will  be  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and  that  you  will  try 
your  best  to  be  the  right  kind  of  citizen. 

THINGS   TO   DO   AND    TALK   ABOUT 

Note  to  the  Teacher: — Discussion  of  many  of  these  topics  and  in- 
vestigations will  be  more  effectively  and  speedily  carried  on  if  they  are 
assigned  to  individuals  or  small  committees  of  the  class,  rather  than 
to  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  development  of  responsibility  through 
investigating  in  behalf  of  the  class  will  in  itself  be  excellent  training 
in  democracy.  This  plan  should  be  followed  wherever  possible  through- 
out the  book. 

i.  Describe  the  costume  of  some  one  who  represented  Uncle  Sam 
in  a  pageant  or  parade  that  you  have  seen. 

2.  Make  a  collection  of  cartoons  of  Uncle  Sam  from  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Do  you  think  that  they  truly  represent  him?  Why 
or  why  not? 

3.  Find  how  Uncle  Sam  got  his  name.  Encyclopaedias  and  many 
school  histories  contain  this  information. 

4.  How  many  boys  and  girls  of  your  class  were  born  in  America? 
How  many  were  born  in  other  countries? 

5.  How  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  born  in  America  have 
fathers  and  mothers  who  were  also  born  in  America?  How  many  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  were  born  in  other  countries? 

6.  In  the  same  way  find  how  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  your 
class  have  American-born  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and  how 
many  have  foreign-born  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 

7.  Trace  back  the  ancestors  of  your  class  until  you  find  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  from  which  all  these  ancestors  came.  Locate  these 
countries  on  the  map. 

8.  Find  out  why  your  parents  or  grandparents  came  to  this  country. 

9.  How  many  of  the  members  of  your  class  have  parents  who  have 
been  naturalized?  Some  of  these  members  might  ask  their  fathers 
to  tell  what  they  were  required  to  do  before  they  could  become  nat- 
uralized citizens,  and  report  to  the  class. 

10.  According  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
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may  a  Chinaman  be  an  American  citizen?  May  a  Chinaman  become 
naturalized? 

ii.  In  what  ways  have  immigrants  benefited  our  country  by  com- 
ing to  it? 

12.  Read  "Makers  of  Our  Flag,"  by  Franklin  K.  Lane.  Most 
collections  of  patriotic  literature  contain  this  excellent  selection. 


CHAPTER   II 

HOW  PEOPLE  HELP  US  IN   OUR   OWN 
COMMUNITY 

The  Part  of  Mother  and  Father  in  Doing  the  World's 
Work.  —  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  your  mother 
does  for  you?  Most  of  the  time  we  do  not  think  about 
this.  We  just  go  along  day  after  day  eating  our  meals, 
sleeping  in  our  clean  beds,  and  wearing  out  our  clothes, 
without  thinking  that  for  all  these  things  our  mothers 
must  work  and  plan  all  the  time. 

But  perhaps  one  day  mother  was  not  able  to  get  things 
started  in  the  morning,  and  you  may  have  had  to  get  along 
without  her.  How  different  the  house  seemed  !  The  food 
did  not  taste  right,  and  nobody  seemed  to  know  where  to 
look  for  the  things  you  needed.  Everything  went  wrong, 
and  it  was  hard  to  keep  from  asking  mother  how  to  do 
this,  or  where  to  find  that,  or  when  to  do  something  else. 
Then  you  began  to  understand  that  you  could  not  live 
very  well  without  the  help  and  care  that  your  mother  gives 
you.  The  work  which  our  mothers  do  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  World's  Work.  All  the  work  of  our  farms  and 
factories,  our  mills  and  our  mines,  our  schools  and  our 
churches  would  be  of  very  little  value  if  it  were  not  for  the 
work  which  our  mothers  do  in  our  homes. 

Mother  cannot  help  us  alone.  While  she  is  busy  at 
home  father  is  busy  in  the  mill,  in  the  mine,  at  the  office, 
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or  on  the  farm.  He  may  work  in  a  store,  or  on  the  rail- 
road, or  in  some  one  of  a  great  many  other  different  kinds 
of  work.  In  this  way  he  earns  the  money  that  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  many  other 
things  for  his  family.  He,  too,  is  doing  part  of  the  World's 
Work,  and  he  is  helping  to  care  for  you. 

How  Others  Help  Our  Parents.  —  There  are  many  other 
people  besides  mother  and  father  who  help  to  satisfy  your 
needs.  You  may  think  that  you  could  live  all  alone  by 
yourself,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did  on  an  island,  and  have 
nobody  to  help  you.  But  you  know  that  Robinson  Crusoe 
saved  a  great  deal  of  food  and  other  materials  from  the 
wreck  of  his  ship,  and  he  could  not  have  lived  very  long  if 
he  had  not  done  so.  In  this  way  he  was  really  helped  by 
many  people  who  had  prepared  these  things  and  had  filled 
the  ship  with  them,  even  though  they  lived  far  away  from 
his  island  home.  And  you  could  not  live  very  long  entirely 
by  yourself,  for  many  people  must  help  you  all  the  time. 

Helping  to  Provide  Food.  —  Think,  for  example,  how 
other  people  must  help  your  mother  to  supply  your  food. 
In  the  towns  and  cities,  before  most  boys  and  girls  are 
awake  in  the  morning,  some  milkman  has  been  leaving 
bottles  of  fresh  milk  on  the  door-steps  of  their  homes,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  for  each  family  to  keep  its  own  cow. 
The  baker  probably  stops  at  your  home  daily  with  fresh 
bread.  The  grocer  and  butcher  bring  food  into  your  home 
or  keep  a  large  supply  at  their  stores  so  that  mother  ma} 
send  you  for  butter,  meat,  or  vegetables  at  any  time.     For 
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this  reason  she  does  not  need  to  keep  a  large  supply  in  the 
house,  and  she  can  provide  a  greater  variety  of  food  for 
you.  Perhaps  not  far  from  your  home  is  a  dealer  in  fruit 
who  keeps  on  hand  always  a  large  supply  of  fresh  fruit  and 

nuts  for  people  who  may 
need  them.  Even  in 
country  villages  there 
are  stores  where  men  and 
women  are  busy  supply- 
ing the  food  which  people 
in  the  neighborhood  need 
and  cannot  supply  for 
themselves. 

So  you  see  that  before 
your  mother  could  pre- 
pare that  good  dinner  for 
you  the  milkman  and  the 
baker  and  the  grocer  and 
the  butcher  and  the  fruit- 


Milkman  Leaving  Milk  at  the  Door-Step     seller  probably   all   have 
of  a  City  Home  Before  Most  Boys  and 
Girls  Are  Awake  in  the  Morning  helped  her.      And  as  you 

eat  the  food  which  she  has 

prepared  you  are  really  being  helped  by  a  large  number  of 

men  and  women  who  do  not  live  in  the  same  house  with  you. 


Helping  to  Provide  Clothing.  —  It  also  requires  a  great 
many  people  to  provide  your  clothing.  Your  mother  or 
some  one  in  the  family  may  do  the  patching  and  darning 
and  sewing  of  buttons.  She  may  even  make  your  dresses, 
if  you  are  a  girl,  or  your  blouses,  if  you  are  a  boy;  although 
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she  may  ask  a  dressmaker  to  do  this  work  for  her.  In 
either  case,  however,  she  uses  materials  that  she  bought  at 
the  dry-goods  store  not  far  from  your  home;  and  this 
dry-goods  merchant  always  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock 
of  these  materials  for 
mothers  to  use. 

Most  of  our  suits, 
overcoats,  and  shoes 
are  now  made  in 
large  factories.  In 
the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, however,  as 
well  as  in  the  cities, 
merchants  must 
carry  in  their  stores 
a  large  assortment 
of  suits  and  coats 
and     shoes     from 

which  people  may  choose  what  they  need  and  like.  As 
you  sit  in  the  store  you  notice  the  high  shelves  and 
tables  filled  with  many  styles  and  sizes  so  as  to  satisfy  all 
who  come  to  buy. 

Thus  you  can  easily  see  that  mother  and  father  could 
not  clothe  you  very  well  if  many  others  did  not  help  them. 
The  merchant,  the  dressmaker  and  the  tailor,  the  shoe- 
dealer  and  the  shoemaker  are  all  helping  the  parents  of 
your  neighborhood  to  keep  themselves  and  their  children 
properly  clothed.  While  they  do  not  live  in  the  same 
house  with  you,  they  are  like  members  of  your  family  be- 
cause they  do  so  much  to  help  you. 
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Helping  to  Provide  Shelter.  —  The  third  of  our  great 
needs  is  shelter,  and  here  again  your  parents  need  the  help 
of  others.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  your  father  built  the 
house  in  which  you  live.  Even  if  he  helped  to  build  it, 
many  others  must  have  had  a  share  in  the  work.  When 
there  is  a  leak  in  the  roof  or  a  broken  water-pipe,  your 
father  probably  does  not  try  to  repair  it  himself,  but  sends 
for  a  plumber.  If  he  wants  to  make  an  extension  to  the 
house  or  to  repair  a  window  or  a  door,  he  sends  for  a  car- 
penter. There  are  other  men  in  every  town,  such  as  paint- 
ers and  plasterers  and  electricians,  all  of  whom  are  ready 
to  help  in  making  our  homes  more  comfortable  and 
cheerful. 

All  of  these  people  are  helping  you.  Even  if  your  par- 
ents do  not  own  your  home  but  rent  it,  they  pay  for  these 
improvements  and  repairs  as  part  of  the  rent.  These  men 
are,  therefore,  helping  your  parents  to  provide  a  better 
home  for  you.  So  in  order  to  provide  proper  shelter  for 
their  families  our  mothers  and  fathers  must  have  the  help 
of  many  others  in  the  community. 

Helping  in  Your  Education.  —  There  are  helpers  for  your 
education  also.  From  the  time  that  you  were  a  baby,  your 
parents  have  been  guiding  you  as  you  have  been  learning 
one  thing  after  another.  They  were  your  first  teachers. 
After  a  few  years  you  learned  so  fast,  and  there  was  so 
much  for  you  to  learn,  that  they  found  it  ve*ry  much  wiser 
to  send  you  to  school.  Here  there  are  men  and  women 
who  give  all  their  time  to  this  important  work  and  have 
become  specially  prepared  for  it.     Your  parents  still  in- 
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struct  you,  but  they  know  that  there  are  many  things 
which  they  cannot  teach  you  so  well  as  your  teachers. 
Thus  j'our  teachers  are  helping  your  parents  to  make  you 
happy  and  useful;  and  they,  too,  are  doing  an  important 
part  of  the  World's  Work. 

There  are  others  who  help  your  parents  in  another  part 


Boy  Scouts  on  a  Hiking  Expedition 
One  of  the  organizations  which  help  in  your  education  as  a  citizen. 

of  your  education.  Most  families  are  connected  with  some 
church.  The  pastor  or  rector  of  your  church  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  you  can  have.  He  shows  you  what  is  the 
right  kind  of  life  to  live,  and  he  helps  you  to  understand 
what  is  your  duty  to  God  and  to  others.  Your  Sunday- 
school  teacher  is  another  good  friend.  So  is  your  Scout- 
master or  Captain  or  your  Camp-Fire  Leader,  if  you  are 
old  enough  to  join  either  of  these  organizations.  All  of 
these  people  desire  to  work  with  your  parents  to  help  you 
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grow  up  as  a  clean,  useful,  intelligent,  and  happy  citizen 
of  your  community. 


Other  Helpers.  —  There  are  many  others  who  come  to 
your  home  to  help  your  parents  satisfy  your  needs.  The 
doctor  and  the  nurse  help  to  keep  you  well.-    The  coalman 

helps  to  heat  your 
house  and  to  cook  your 
food.  The  iceman 
helps  to  prevent  your 
food  from  spoiling. 
The  postman  carries 
the  mail  to  your  door 
or  to  your  box  at  the 
roadside,  so  that  you 
do  not  need  to  go  to 
the  post-office  for  it. 
The  laundryman  or  the 
washwoman  helps  to 
keep  your  clothing  clean.  A  servant  may  help  your  mother 
all  the  time,  or  she  may  come  in  to  help  a  few  hours 
each  week.     All  of  these  are  really  your  helpers. 

Then  there  are  some  who  help  you  without  coming  into 
your  homes.  The  firemen  are  always  ready  no  matter 
how  serious  or  small  the  fire  may  be ;  and  our  homes  would 
not  be  very  safe  for  us  if  they  did  not  help  us  care  for  them. 
In  the  small  towns  and  villages,  volunteer  fire-companies 
are  organized.  These  men  are  not  paid  for  what  they  do. 
In  the  cities,  however,  the  firemen  are  paid  regular  salaries, 
because  they  must  give  all  of  their  time  to  this  important 


The  Firemen  Are  Always  Ready  No 
Matter  How  Serious  or  Small  the  Fire 
May  Be 
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work.  In  case  of  fire  in  the  rural  districts,  the  firemen 
from  the  near-by  towns  will  rush  out  with  their  apparatus 
to  help  protect  the  property  of  the  farmers. 

The  policemen  and 
the  constables  help  you 
by  preventing  the  peo- 
ple from  breaking  the 
laws  and  by  compelling 
them  to  regard  the  rights 
of  other  people.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  police- 
men and  constables  we 
should  find  that  many 
more  people  would  steal 
and  damage  property 
than  now.  The  men 
who  clean  and  repair  our 
streets  and  roads,  the 
ash  and  garbage  collec- 
tors, the  lamplighters 
and  cleaners  are  all  helping  you  in  one  way  or  another 


In  Some  Parts  of  the  Country  Mail  Is 
Now  Carried  Over  Long  Distances  by 
Aeroplane 


Doing  the  World's  Work  for  You.  —  It  is  very  important 
for  you  to  understand  that  all  the  work  which  is  done  by 
the  people  mentioned  in  this  chapter  helps  in  some  way  to 
make  your  life  more  happy  and  useful.  Of  course,  no  one 
of  them  does  his  work  entirely  for  you  and  for  you  alone. 
Even  your  mother  and  father  work  for  each  other  and  for 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  for  you.  But  all  this 
work   is   done    by   people   for   people.     You   can    see   and 
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understand  this  best  if  you  see  clearly  how  men  and  women 
are  working  together  to  satisfy  your  needs. 

If  you  lived  upon  a  lonely  island  somewhere,  as  Crusoe 
did,  with  no  other  living  soul  to  help  you,  don't  you  think 
you  would  be  very  miserable  ?  Long  ago  a  great  man,  St. 
Paul,  wrote  these  words:  "No  man  liveth  unto  himself." 
He  meant  just  what  you  have  come  to  understand  from 
this  chapter:  that  we  are  all  doing  things  for  one  another. 
Don't  you  feel,  since  so  many  people  are  doing  things  to 
help  you,  that  you  want  to  do  an  important  part  of  the 
World's  Work  and  to  be  of  real  service  in  the  world?  In 
the  later  chapters  of  this  book  we  shall  study  many  of  the 
ways  in  which  you  can  do  this. 

THINGS   TO   DO   AND    TALK   ABOUT 

i.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  things,  big  and  little,  that  your  mother 
did  for  you  yesterday  during  the  whole  day. 

2.  Make  a  list  that  will  include  everybody  who  did  anything  for 
you  yesterday. 

3.  You  probably  pass  some  kind  of  store  on  your  way  to  school. 
In  what  way  does  the  owner  of  that  store  serve  the  people  of  that 
neighborhood?  If  he  did  not  have  a  store  there,  what  would  the 
people  have  to  do? 

4.  Suppose  there  were  no  stores  of  any  kind  in  your  community. 
What  difference  would  it  make  in  the  way  people  lived? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  different  people  who  were  needed  to  build 
your  school,  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  electricians,  etc. 

6.  Make  a  similar  list  of  the  people  who  helped  to  build  your  house. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  people  who  help  in  any  way  in  your  educa- 
tion. 

8.  How  many  doctors  are  there  in  your  ward,  or  in  your  town,  or 
in  the  town  near  your  home? 

9.  Have  you  read  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "?     If  not,  your  teacher  will 
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give  some  of  you  the  story  to  read  and  to  tell  to  the  class.     Do  you 
think  you  would  like  to  live  like  that? 

10.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  in  your  neighborhood  who  lives  alone? 
Can  such  a  person  live  entirely  by  himself?     Who  must  help? 

11.  How  many  things  can  you  do   entirely  by  yourself  without 
having  others  help  you  directly  or  indirectly? 


CHAPTER    III 

OUR   HELPERS   IN   OTHER   COMMUNITIES 

Our  Helpers  from  Outside.  —  You  have  learned  that 
many  men  and  women  in  your  community  who  do  not 
live  in  the  same  house  with  you  must  help  your  parents  to 
provide  the  things  that  you  need.  In  this  chapter  you  will 
study  how  it  is  necessary  for  other  men  and  women  in 
other  communities  to  help  you  also.  Some  of  them  live 
near  by,  others  live  far  away,  and  most  of  them  you  never 
see.  But  your  mother  and  father  and  all  your  other  help- 
ers in  your  home  community  could  not  do  very  much  for 
you  without  the  help  of  others  outside. 

How  People  Lived  in  Walled  Cities.  —  You  can  best  see 
how  much  people  in  other  communities  do  for  you  if  you 
imagine  that  a  high  wall  were  built  around  your  own  com- 
munity. All  important  towns  and  cities  had  such  walls 
many  years  ago.  People  were  not  so  orderly  and  civilized 
then  as  they  are  now,  and  there  was  always  danger  that 
robbers  and  enemies  might  attack.  So  people  lived,  for 
the  most  part,  in  cities  and  towns  around  which  they  built 
high,  strong  walls.  There  is  a  picture  of  one  of  these  walls 
facing  this  page.  Notice  the  heavy  gates.  These  gates  were 
closed  every  evening  at  sunset,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
enter  after  they  were  closed  unless  he  could  explain  clearly 
why   he  was   late.     People  who  worked   outside   the  city 
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walls  on  the  surrounding  farms,  and  travellers  in  their 
journeys  from  one  city  to  another,  always  hastened  to  get 
inside  the  gates  before  they  were  closed  for  the  night. 

Promptly  at  sunrise,  however,  the  gates  were  opened 
again.  All  day  long  people  passed  in  and  out  with  food 
supplies,  building  materials,  and  many  other  things  that 
the  city  needed,  or  with  many  things  that  had  been  made 
for  the  people  of  other  cities.  It  was  always  necessary  to 
have  the  gates  open  during  the  day,  for  the  people  within 
these  walled  cities  could  not  have  lived  very  long  if  they 
had  been  cut  off  entirely  from  the  people  outside. 

Attacks  Upon  Ancient  Cities.  —  Sometimes  these  people 
were  cut  off  entirely  from  the  people  outside.  You  have 
very  likely  read  stories  in  the  Bible  or  in  other  books  that 
told  how  enemies  attacked  these  cities.  They  would  sur- 
round a  city  with  soldiers  and  prevent  any  one  from  enter- 
ing or  leaving  it.  This  kind  of  attack  is  called  a  siege. 
How  long  the  people  could  hold  out  depended  upon  how 
much  food  they  had  before  the  enemy  came,  or  how  soon 
a  helping  army  could  come  from  the  outside.  In  the  Siege 
of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  in  1870,  the  French  people  held 
out  for  five  months.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
siege  thousands  died  of  starvation,  and  those  who  lived 
were  willing  to  eat  all  kinds  of  animals  for  food.  At  last 
the  French  had  to  surrender  and  the  Prussian  army  en- 
tered the  famous  city. 

The  Siege  of  a  Modern  City.  —  Cities  are  not  built  now 
with   high  walls  about   them.     But   imagine,   if  you  can, 
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that  your  community  is  surrounded  by  a  large  army. 
Suppose  every  railroad  and  every  other  road  is  carefully 
guarded.  No  food  can  be  brought  in,  and  no  coal  or  other 
materials  for  your  factories;  and  the  things  that  these  mills 
and  factories  make  cannot  be  shipped  away.     How  long 
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Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
During  the  Snow-Storm  of 
February,  1920 

Left — A  tractor  snow-plough,  which 
is  used  in  clearing  city  streets. 

do  you  think  the  people  of  your  community  could  hold  out 
before  they  would  have  to  surrender? 

We  all  hope  that  none  of  our  communities  will  ever  be 
attacked  by  that  kind  of  enemy.  They  are  frequently 
attacked,  however,  in  other  ways.  In  February,  1920,  for 
example,  the  whole  northeastern  section  of  our  country 
was  buried  beneath  the  worst  snow-storm  of  many  years. 
Railroads  a*nd  other  roads  were  completely  blocked  for 
several  days.     In  our  large  cities  and  even  in  our  small 
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towns  there  was  much  suffering,  because  food  and  fuel  be- 
came scarce.  In  the  rural  villages  and  on  the  farms  men 
could  not  send  out  the  milk  and  other  farm  products,  or  get 
from  the  towns  the  food  and  other  things  that  they  needed. 
It  was  really  like  a  siege.     Did  your  community  suffer? 

We  recently  had  another  experience  very  much  like  this 
one.  In  April,  1920,  there  was  a  great  railroad  strike  in 
our  country.  The  men  who  worked  on  the  railroads  had 
asked  for  higher  pay;  and  when  it  was  refused  a  large 
number  of  them  quit  work  at  once.  Almost  no  freight- 
trains  and  very  few  passenger-trains  could  be  run  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Children  could  not  get  enough  milk,  and 
grocers,  fruit-sellers,  and  butchers  could  not  get  other  food 
supplies.  Mills  and  factories  could  not  get  coal  and  other 
materials,  and  they  could  not  ship  the  things  they  had 
made.  Thus  thousands  of  people  were  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  other  thousands  who  worked  in  the  cities  and  lived 
outside  could  not  get  to  their  work.  People  were  happy 
when  the  strike  was  over  and  the  trains  were  run  as  usual. 

How  People  in  Other  Communities  Help  You.  —  These 
experiences  show  clearly  how  people  in  other  communities 
help  to  satisfy  your  needs.  Your  parents  would  not  want 
to  have  a  high  fence  built  around  your  house,  and  to  say 
they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  other  people  in 
your  community.  And  you  would  not  want  to  have  a 
high  wall  built  around  your  community,  and  to  say  you 
would  never  have  anything  to  do  with  people  in  other 
communities.  These  people  do  so  much  for  you  that  you 
could  not  get  along  without  them. 
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In  order  to  understand  how  people  in  other  communities 
help  you,  visit  your  grocer.  Here  you  will  see  baskets  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Some  probably  came  from  farmers 
who  live  not  far  away;  some  came  from  a  near-by  county  or 
State;  and  some  from  a  distant  State  or  even  from  a  distant 
country.  The  shelves  are  loaded  with  cans  and  bottles  of 
various  kinds.  Notice  the  labels  upon  them  showing  where 
they  were  prepared.  How  far  away  from  your  home  are 
these  places?  In  this  store  you  will  also  find  sugar,  rice, 
spices,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  many  other  articles  of  food 
that  were  grown  in  other  States  or  perhaps  in  other  coun- 
tries half-way  round  the  earth. 

In  the  same  way  you  can  ask  the  butcher  and  baker  and 
fruit-seller  where  they  get  their  supplies.  Ask  the  shoe- 
dealer,  the  lumber  merchant,  the  coal-dealer,  and  your  other 
helpers  where  they  get  for  you  the  things  which  they  sup- 
ply. All  of  this  you  may  have  learned  in  your  study  of 
geography;  but  it  is  well  for  you  to  think  of  these  facts 
again  so  that  you  may  understand  how  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  doing  many  things  to  help  you. 

Thus  you  can  easily  see  that  if  you  lived  within  a  walled 
city,  and  if  the  gates  were  never  opened  to  allow  people 
from  the  outside  to  come  in  to  help  you  or  to  send  things 
that  you  need,  you  could  not  be  any  more  happy  than  if 
you  were  Robinson  Crusoe,  all  alone  on  an  island,  far  off 
in  the  sea. 

The  Kinds  of  Help  that  We  Need.  —  In  order  to  bring 
to  you  the  things  you  need  people  must  do  many  different 
kinds  of  work.     We  can,   however,  group  these  kinds  of 
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work  into  a  few  large  classes.  Take  such  a  simple  thing 
as  your  pencil -eraser.  This  contains  much  rubber.  Now 
rubber-trees  grow  in  a  narrow  belt  about  250  miles  north 
and   south  of  the  equator.     This  is  very  well  called  the 

earth's  "rubber  belt." 
Some  people  must  col- 
lect the  juice  of  the  rub- 
ber-tree in  Brazil,  or  in 
Africa,  or  in  India,  and 
send  it  to  the  factories 
where  it  can  be  made 
into  erasers.  Some  of 
these  erasers  must  then 
be  sent  to  the  dealers  in 
school  supplies  from 
whom  you  or  your  school 
purchased  them.  The 
same  story  can  be  told 
about  your  rubber  over- 
shoes or  about  the  tires 
for  your  automobile. 
In  your  pencil-eraser, 
your  overshoes,  and  your  automobile  tires  you  can  see 
three  great  kinds  of  work  that  must  be  done.  In  the 
first  place,  some  people  must  produce  the  raw  materials. 
Then  these  raw  materials  must  be  made  into  things  which 
people  can  use.  And  finally  the  raw  materials  must  be 
carried  from  the  places  where  they  are  produced  to  the 
places  where  they  can  be  manufactured  into  things  which 
people  use,  and  the  manufactured  articles  must  be  carried 
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Native     Tapping    a    Rubber-Tree    on    a 
Plantation  at  Buitenzorg,  Java 
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to  the  people  who  will  use  them.     Let  us  study  each  of 
these  kinds  of  work  more  fully. 


How  People  Help  in  Producing  Raw  Materials.  —  Our 
study  of  geography  teaches  us  that  there  are  many  millions- 
of  people  all  over  the  world  busy  getting  things  from  the 
earth.  This  is  one  kind  of  production.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  people  is  the  farmer,  for  he  is  growing  food, 
without  which  we  cannot  live.  Another  important  man 
is  the  miner,  who  digs  coal  and  ore  from  the  earth ;  another 
is  the  lumberman,  who  cuts  down  the  trees  for  lumber  and 
paper;  another  is  the  fisherman,  who  catches  fish  for  food; 
and  the  planter,  who  raises  cotton  or  flax  or  silk  for  cloth- 
ing; and  even  the  savage  in  the  jungles  of  Africa,  who 
gathers  the  juice  of  the  rubber- tree  to  keep  our  feet  dry 
and  to  rub  out  our  mistakes.  All  of  these  people  are  pro- 
ducing materials  for  other  people  to  use. 

The  things  that  people  produce  from  the  earth  we  call 
raw  materials.  This  means  that  the  materials  are  not  yet 
ready  for  use.  Some  fruits,  of  course,  may  be  eaten  with- 
out doing  anything  except  to  pick  them,  and  coal  may  be 
burned  as  it  is  taken  from  the  earth  and  cleaned ;  but  nearly 
everything  else  must  be  changed  in  some  way  before  people 
can  use  it. 


How  People  Help  in  Manufacturing.  —  The  work  of 
changing  raw  materials  into  something  that  people  can 
use  we  call  manufacturing.  Many  millions  of  people  all 
over    the   world    are    doing    this    important   work.     Your 
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mother's  kitchen  is  really  a  place  where  your  meals  are 
manufactured ;  for  she  takes  the  raw  materials  of  meat  and 
vegetables  and  flour  and  makes  them  into  tasty  and  nour- 
ishing foods  for  you.     Her  sewing-room  is  a  place  where 
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A  Manufacturing  Centre  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Most  of  our  manufacturing  is  done  in  large  mills  and  factories. 


she  manufactures  some  of  your  clothing.     These  are  simple 
examples  of  manufacturing. 

Most  of  our  manufacturing,  however,  is  now  done  in 
large  mills  and  factories,  where  many  men  and  women,  by 
the  help  of  wonderful  machines,  are  changing  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  earth  into  things  that  people  need  and  can 
use.  The  articles  that  are  made  in  these  mills  and  factories 
we  call  finished  products.  Sometimes  the  finished  product 
of  one  mill  is  the  raw  material  of  another.     For  example, 
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thread  or  yarn  is  the  finished  product  of  the  spinning  mill, 
but  it  is  the  raw  material  of  the  weaving  mill  where  it  is 
woven  into  cloth ;  this  cloth  is  then  the  raw  material  of  the 
clothing  factory,  where  it  is  made  into  garments.     Think 
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The  Great  Water-Power  Plant  at  Niagara  Falls 
Niagara  Falls  generate  electricity  for  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles. 

of  the  many  things  in  your  school,  in  your  home,  and  in 
your  community  that  have  been  manufactured.  You  can 
easily  see  that  many  people  in  many  places  have  been  doing 
work  upon  them  before  you  can  have  the  use  of  them. 


How  People  Help  in  Transportation.  — -In  order  that  you 
may  be  able  to  use  things  that  are  not  found  near  your  own 
community,  some  one  must  carry  these  things  to  you. 
This  we  call  transportation.     All  the  rubber  of  Brazil  or  of 
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India  would  not  keep  your  feet  dry  or  rub  out  a  single 
mistake  for  you,  if  some  one  did  not  bring  the  rubber  to 
the  manufacturer  and  from  the  manufacturer  to  you.  So 
there  are  many  people  in  the  world  who  do  the  important 

work   of    transporting 
people  and  goods. 

The  kinds  of  transpor- 
tation, as  you  know,  are 
many.  The  coolie  of 
China  may  transport 
people  and  goods  on  his 
back;  the  ocean  steam- 
ship may  transport  peo- 
ple and  goods  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  sea; 
and  the  express-trains 
and  freight-trains  and 
auto-trucks  may  carry 
people  and  goods  rapidly 
over  the  land.  But 
everywhere  the  work 
must  be  done  by  people. 
No  matter  what  work  is 
done,  it  must  be  done  by  people  and  for  people. 


The  Coolie  of  China  Transports  People 
or  Goods  on  His  Back 


The  World  at  Work  for  You.  —  So  you  can  see  that  all 
over  the  world  people  must  work  together  to  provide  the 
simple  things  that  you  need.  Of  course,  the  things  that 
you  need  and  use  are  only  a  small  part  of  all  the  things  that 
are  produced  and  manufactured.     But  you  could  not  have 
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The  Ocean  Steamship  Transports  People  and  Goods  over  Thousands  of 
Miles  of  Sea;  and  the  Freight-Train  and  Auto-Trick  Carry  Goods 
Rapidly  over  the  Land 
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your  small  part  of  them  if  people  did  not  work  together 
to  do  the  World's  Work.  No  matter  how  big  or  how  small 
your  community  may  be,  no  matter  if  you  live  in  the  city 
or  in  the  country,  you  must  have  the  help  of  very  many 
people  all  over  the  world  if  you  want  to  live  a  happy  life. 
Indeed,  you  must  have  their  help  if  you  want  to  live  at  all. 

THINGS   TO   DO   AND    TALK   ABOUT 

i.  Has  your  community  ever  been  cut  off  from  other  communities 
by  a  storm  or  a  flood  or  some  other  cause?  If  so,  what  was  the  effect 
upon  the  people  of  the  community? 

2.  Send  a  committee  from  the  class  to  a  near-by  grocer  to  find  where 
he  obtains  the  food  and  other  things  which  he  sells.  He  probably 
can  tell  you  where  they  find  these  supplies  in  othsr  countries.  Ex- 
amine the  shelves  and  make  a  list  of  the  towns  and  cities  where  food 
supplies  are  bottled  and  canned  as  shown  by  the  labels.  Locate  these 
places  on  the  map.  From  how  many  States  do  they  come?  Are 
there  any  from  foreign  countries?  By  what  routes  must  they  travel 
to  reach  this  store? 

3.  Send  similar  committees  to  the  butcher,  to  the  shoe-dealer,  to 
the  fruit-seller,  to  the  lumber  merchant,  etc. 

4.  Locate  the  "  rubber  belt  "  on  the  map. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  tools  or  machines  that  your  father  and  mother 
use  about  the  house  or  farm.  Locate  the  places  where  people  manu- 
factured them. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  ten  articles  in  your  schoolroom  and  locate  the 
cities  where  people  manufactured  them. 

7.  Think  of  the  bread  and  butter  which  you  ate  for  breakfast. 
What  materials  were  needed  to  make  this  food  for  you?  Do  you  know 
what  communities  supplied  these  materials? 

8.  Name  some  things  for  which  your  community  depends  upon 
your  neighboring  communities.  Name  some  things  for  which  these 
communities  depend  upon  yours. 

9.  Is  there  anything  for  which  your  community  depends  entirely 
upon  some  other  community  near  you?  Is  there  anything  for  which 
other  communities  depend  entirely  upon  yours? 
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10.  Make  a  list  of  the  chief  products  of  your  State.  Does  your 
State  produce  anything  that  is  produced  in  no  other  State,  or  only  in 
a  few  other  States? 

n.  Which  of  the  kinds  of  help  mentioned  in  this  chapter  does  your 
community  supply? 

12.  Write  letters  as  a  class  to  the  dealer  in  school  supplies  who 
furnished  the  paper  and  pencils  for  your  school  asking  him  to  tell 
where  these  supplies  were  produced  or  manufactured.  The  best 
letter  should  be  chosen  and  sent  in  behalf  of  the  class. 


CHAPTER   IV 

HOW   COMMUNITIES    CO-OPERATE 

What  a  Community  Is.  —  In  this  chapter  we  shall  study 
how  the  communities  of  the  world  co-operate  or  work 
together  to  share  with  one  another  the  raw  materials  and 
the  manufactured  products  which  they  have.  You  should 
learn  first  just  what  a  community  is.  Here  is  a  good 
definition  which  you  will  find  useful  in  your  further  study 
of  Civics: 

A  community  is  a  group  of  people  who  live  or 
work  in  the  same  locality,  who  have  common  in- 
terests, and  who  are  governed  by  common  rules  or 
laws. 

You  will  notice  that  there  are  four  important  items  in 
this  definition.  A  community  is,  first  of  all,  a  group  of 
people.  A  forest  or  a  jungle  is  a  community  only  if  peo- 
ple live  there.  Then,  this  group  of  people  must  have  a 
place  where  they  live  or  work  together.  Further,  they 
must  be  interested  in  the  same  things.  And  finally,  they 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  or  laws. 

You  belong  to  several  communities.  The  first  is  your 
family.  Then  the  families  of  your  neighborhood  form  a 
larger  community.  The  town  or  city  in  which  you  live, 
or  a  group  of  farms  in  the  same  valley  form  a  community. 
So  does  your  county,  your  State,  and  our  nation.     And,  of 
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course,  the  largest  community  of  all  is  the  world.  Other 
communities  to  which  you  belong  are  your  class  and  your 
school,  your  Sunday-school  class,  your  church,  your  Scout 
troop,  your  Camp- Fire,  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  In  fact, 
any  group  of  boys  and  girls  or  other  people  who  live  or 
work  in  the  same  locality  and  who  have  common  interests 
and  common  rules  or  laws  is  a  community.  In  our  study 
of  Civics  we  usually  think  of  the  community  as  a  group  of 
people  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Sometimes  we  think 
of  the  community  as  the  neighborhood  itself;  but  then  we 
must  always  think  of  the  people  in  it. 

The  Kinds  of  Communities.  —  We  may  divide  these  com- 
munities in  several  different  ways.  The  two  most  common 
divisions  are  urban  and  rural  communities.  By  urban 
communities  we  mean  towns  and  cities  or  parts  of  towns 
and  cities.  By  rural  communities  we  mean  small  villages 
and  farming  communities.  The  urban  communities  some- 
times have  small  towns  or  villages  close  to  them  that  are 
not  rural.  Most  of  the  people  who  live  there  work  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  but  prefer  to  live  outside.  These  are 
suburban  communities  and  are  briefly  called  suburbs.  In 
making  the  census  of  our  country  in  1920  every  community 
that  contained  a  population  of  2,500  or  more  was  called 
an  urban  community,  and  every  one  that  contained  fewer 
than  2,500  people  was  called  a  rural  community.  The 
population  of  our  country  in  that  year  was  just  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  types  of  communities. 
We  cannot,  however,  draw  a  sharp  line  between  these  two 
types;  they  are  only  convenient  ways  to  tell  them  apart. 
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We  often  name  communities  by  the  kind  of  work  that 
is  carried  on  by  most  of  the  people  in  them.  Some  are 
agricultural  communities;  and  some  are  lumbering,  manu- 
facturing, or  mining  communities.  There  are  some  com- 
munities where   there  is  little  business  of    any  kind  car- 


A  Native  Village  in  Africa 

The  savage  does  not  need  much.     He  wears  only  the  simplest  clothing,  his  shelter  is  of  the 
rudest  kind,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  the  few  materials  that  he  can  find  in  his  own  locality. 


ried  on  except  in  a  few  small  stores;  for  most  of  the  peo- 
ple work  in  the  mills,  stores,  and  offices  of  the  towns  and 
cities.  These  we  call  residential  communities.  You  can 
see  that  in  every  case  the  names  given  for  the  kinds  of 
communities  show  in  some  way  the  kind  of  life  the  peo- 
ple live  or  the  work  they  do.  What  type  of  community 
is  yours  ? 

Why   People   in   These   Communities   Have    So    Many 
Needs.  —  The  Work  that  people  do  in  all  the  world  is  done 
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to  help  supply  what  the  world  needs.  The  people  of  civi- 
lized communities  need  many  more  things  than  the  people 
of  savage  communities,  for  civilization  increases  man's 
needs.  For  example,  in  the  rainy  parts  of  hot  countries 
the  savage  does  not  need  much.     He  wears  only  the  sim- 


A  Home  in  a  Residential  Community 

The  civilized  man  wishes  and  needs  many  materials  that  cannot  be  found  near  his  home,  but 
must  be  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 


plest  clothing,  if  he  wears  any;  and  he  gets  his  food  wherever 
he  can  with  very  little  work.  His  shelter  is  of  the  rudest 
kind.  And  if  his  food  should  play  out  he  has  very  little 
property  to  carry  from  one  place  to  another  where  food 
is  more  plentiful.  The  savage  does  not  care  for  books, 
pianos,  phonographs,  telephones,  automobiles,  or  many 
other  things  that  we  are  familiar  with  and  need.  As  soon 
as  people  in  these  countries  become  civilized  they  begin 
to  want  better  food  and  clothing,  permanent  shelter,  and 
many  other  advantages.     They  soon  find  that  it  is  better 
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to  have  permanent  homes  and  to  have  the  good  things  of 
other  countries  brought  to  them  than  to  wander  over  the 
land  in  search  of  a  few  things. 

People  have  learned  in  this  way  to  use  many  articles 
which  have  become  necessities  but  which  their  ancestors 
probably  never  knew  anything  about.  You  can  still  re- 
member how  hard  it  was  to  get  sugar  during  the  war. 
Each  family  was  limited  to  a  half-pound  a  week  for  each 
person.  The  price  went  up  from  six  or  seven  cents  a  pound 
to  more  than  twenty-five  cents,  and  sugar  was  hard  to  get 
even  at  that  price.  You  remember,  too,  how  hard  it  was 
to  get  along  without  it.  But  it  is  not  very  long  ago  since 
people  began  using  sugar.  The  people  of  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus knew  nothing  about  it.  They  used  honey  or  fruit 
juices  or  saps  for  sweetening. 

We  might  tell  a  similar  story  regarding  potatoes,  rubber, 
aluminum,  coal,  gasoline,  and  many  other  articles.  For 
many  centuries  men  did  not  know  about  these  things;  then 
they  learned  ways  to  use  them,  and  soon  found  that  they 
could  not  get  along  without  them.  The  savage  is  satisfied 
with  the  few  materials  that  he  can  find  in  his  own  locality. 
The  civilized  man  wishes  and  needs  many  materials  that 
cannot  be  found  near  his  home,  but  must  be  brought  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  you  can  see  that  the  more 
civilized  we  are  the  more  needs  we  have. 

How  Communities  Serve  One  Another.  —  As  soon  as 
men  want  some  things  which  other  people  have  they  realize 
that  they  have  some  things  which  other  people  want. 
So  people  begin  to  exchange  with  one  another.      People  are 
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everywhere  doing  work  for  one  another.  In  your  own 
home  are  father  and  mother  and  perhaps  other  children 
besides  you;  and  in  some  homes  there  are  aged  grandparents 
and  other  relations.  These  are  all  helping  one  another  in 
some  way.  Very  few  men  and  women  are  working  entirely 
for  themselves.  When  people  are  doing  things  for  others 
we  say  that  they  are  giving  service.  Service  really  means 
that  people  and  communities  are  doing  for  others  what  the 
others  cannot  do  for  themselves.  It  is  service  that  makes 
men  different  from  mere  animals. 

Sometimes  service  is  one-sided  and  the  people  who  give 
it  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  it.  You  know  how  our 
country  has  been  asked  to  contribute  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  naked  and  starving  people  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
where  the  Great  War  has  caused  such  terrible  losses  and 
suffering.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  has  given  wonderful  ser- 
vice to  the  suffering  children  of  these  countries.  Awful 
famines  have  been  caused  in  India  and  China  by  the  fail- 
ures of  the  crops,  and  our  country  has  sent  many  ship-loads 
of  food  to  help  the  starving  people  of  these  countries.  But 
we  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  this  service.  We  do  it 
because  civilized  people  cannot  see  others  suffer  and  not 
help  them  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Most  of  the  world's  service,  however,  is  done  for  people 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  something  in  return.  Every 
group  of  people  is  expected  to  do  something  in  return  for 
the  service  that  other  groups  give  to  it.  When  communi- 
ties can  no  longer  do  a  fair  share  of  the  world's  service  they 
soon  decline  and  finally  die.  We  say  that  such  communi- 
ties have  become  abandoned.     Sometimes  farms  are  aban- 
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doned  or  whole  villages  or  parts  of  cities.     A  community 
must  serve  other  communities  if  it  is  to  prosper. 

Sharing  Raw  Materials.  —  In  order  that  we  may  see 
how  communities  serve  one  another  let  us  see  how  they 
share  the  raw  materials  which  people  need.  There  are 
really  no  products  which  are  evenly  distributed  over  the 
earth.  The  salmon  in  the  grocery  nearly  all  comes  from  or 
near  the  northwestern  States  and  Alaska.  Oranges  come 
from  the  warm  States  and  apples  from  the  temperate 
States.  Three-fourths  of  the  coffee  that  we  use  comes 
from  Brazil;  most  of  our  tea  from  Japan  and  China;  and 
most  of  our  cocoa  from  the  West  Indies.  Cotton  grows  in 
the  warm  countries  and  wool  in  cold  countries.  Nearly 
all  our  hard  coal  comes  from  six  counties  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  a  large  part  of  our  iron  from  the  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  this  way  we  might  make  a  long  list  of  the  materials 
that  can  be  found  only  in  some  parts  of  the  earth  and  must 
be  shared  with  communities  in  other  parts  that  do  not  have 
them.  What  materials  are  produced  in  large  quantities 
in  or  near  the  community  in  which  you  live? 

Sharing  Manufactured  Goods.  —  Communities  must 
also  serve  one  another  by  sharing  manufactured  products. 
Some  communities  are  well  situated  for  manufacturing  in 
large  quantities,  even  though  they  may  produce  very  little 
of  the  materials  that  they  use.  As  an  illustration,  about 
half  of  all  the  iron  manufacturing  of  the  United  States  is 
done  in  the  single  State  of  Pennsylvania.     The  great  centre 
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of  this  industry  is  Pittsburgh.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  the  iron  ore  which  Pennsylvania  now  uses  comes 
chiefly  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota;  the  coal 
comes  from  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  as  well  as  from  Penn- 
sylvania; and  many  other  materials  come  from  other  States 
and  some  from  other  countries. 

In  your  study  of  geography  you  have  learned  that  the 
greatest  flour-milling  city  is  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  that  the 
greatest  silk-manufacturing  city  is  Paterson,  N.  J.;  that  the 
greatest  paper-mills  are  at  Holyoke,  Mass.;  and  that  the 
greatest  shoe-manufacturing  city  is  Brockton,  Mass.  The 
slate  for  your  blackboards  probably  came  from  Slatington 
or  from  Bangor  in  Pennsylvania.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
is  a  great  furniture-manufacturing  city;  and  Detroit  in  the 
same  State  is  the  greatest  automobile-manufacturing  city 
in  the  world.  A  very  large  part  of  the  world's  locomotives 
are  made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  dried  fruit  of  the  United  States  comes  from  Southern 
California;  and  a  great  deal  of  our  sea-fish  is  salted,  dried, 
or  canned  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  You  can  easily  add  to 
this  list  many  other  cities  and  sections  of  the  country  that 
are  noted  for  some  special  kind  of  manufacturing.  All 
communities  cannot  make  these  things,  but  by  serving  one 
another  they  can  all  use  them. 

Interdependence  of  Communities.  —  We  have  seen  that 
no  community  can  get  along  entirely  by  itself.  Every 
community  has  some  part  to  do  in  supplying  what  people 
need  and  want  to  use.  In  this  way  all  communities  depend 
upon  one  another.     It  is  not  hard  for  us  to  see  this.     The 
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blockade  of  German  ports  by  the  Allies  had  very  much  to 
do  with  the  defeat  of  Germany;  for  the  people  of  Germany 
suffered  a  great  deal  because  they  could  not  get  food  and 
raw  materials  and  some  manufactured  goods  from  other 
countries.     These   other   countries   suffered   also,   because 


An  American-Made  Bridge  in  India. 


they  could  not  get  the  dyes,  fertilizers,  and  other  materials 
for  which  they  had  been  depending  upon  Germany.  This 
dependence  of  nations  and  communities  upon  one  another 
we  call  interdependence. 


The  Rough  Life  of  the  Frontier.  —  It  is  because  com- 
munities are  interdependent  that  they  must  co-operate. 
You  can  understand  better  how  communities  co-operate  if 
you  study  how  they  begin  to  grow.  In  your  study  of  his- 
tory you  have  read  stories  of  how  the  people  lived  in  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  our  country  when  these  sec- 
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tions  were  first  settled.  These  parts  were  then  called  the 
frontier.  A  man  would  take  his  family  and  all  his  belong- 
ings far  into  the  wilderness,  many  miles  from  where  other 
people  were  living,  and  would  establish  a  new  home. 
There  he  began  to  develop  a  farm. 
You    remember 


that  each  family  at 
first  lived  entirely 
by  itself  and  had  to 
get  along  as  best  it 
could.     The  mother 
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A  Frontier  Cabin 

Each  family  at  first  lived  entirely  by  itself  and 
had  to  get  along  as  best  it  could. 


and  the  girls  at- 
tended to  the  house- 
hold duties,  which 
included  cleaning,  cooking,  preserving,  canning,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  sewing.  All  the  clothing  was  made  at  home 
from  materials  that  were  grown  or  raised  on  the  farm. 
This  they  called  "homespun."  The  father  and  the  older 
boys  worked  in  the  fields.  They  planted  and  harvested 
the  crops,  cared  for  the  cattle,  hewed  the  timber,  and  mined 
the  minerals,  if  they  had  any  that  they  needed.  All  the 
building  and  repairing  they  did  by  themselves.  In  this 
way  every  family  worked  for  itself  alone. 

There  was  no  advantage  then  in  raising  more  food  than 
the  family  needed  over  the  winter,  or  in  weaving  more  cloth 
than  it  needed  for  clothing,  or  in  hewing  more  timber  than 
it  needed  for  lumber  and  fuel.  But  you  remember  that 
even  then  it  was  a  hard  enough  life.  Everybody,  even  the 
children,  had  to  work  hard  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  There 
were  no  comtorts  or  pleasures;  parents  had  very  little  time 
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to  help  their  children  to  become  educated;  "homespun" 
was  coarse  and  clumsy;  and  the  food  consisted  only  of 
what  could  be  grown  or  captured  on  or  near  the  farm. 
Would  you  care  to  give  up  your  advantages  for  that  kind 
of  life? 

How  Families  Co-operated.  —  So  long  as  other  families 
did  not  follow  that  one  into  the  wilderness  there  was  no- 
body to  help  it,  and  nobody  whom  that  family  could  help. 
After  a  while,  however,  other  families  came  into  the  same 
locality,  and  they  began  to  do  things  for  one  another. 
Perhaps  all  the  men  would  work  together  one  day  to  cut 
enough  timber  for  all  the  families,  while  some  of  the  women 
would  spin  and  others  weave  or  sew.  Pretty  soon  it  would 
be  found  that  some  of  the  men  could  do  some  things  better 
than  the  others,  and  they  would  do  these  things  for  all 
while  the  others  would  do  other  things  for  all.  In  this 
way  each  person  would  make  or  produce  as  much  as  he 
could  of  certain  things  and  trade  with  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  What  each  person  produced  above  his  needs 
we  call  his  surplus.  The  families  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood would  help  one  another  by  exchanging  their  surplus 
products.  But  even  then  each  family  could  enjoy  only 
what  could  be  found  in  that  locality. 

After  roads  were  built  and  many  people  followed  into 
the  wilderness,  towns  and  cities  began  to  grow.  The  people 
who  lived  in  these  towns  and  cities  could  not  raise  enough 
food  or  find  the  other  materials  that  they  could  use.  So 
the  people  on  the  frontier  sent  some  of  their  surplus  prod- 
ucts for  these  town  and  city  people  to  use;  and  they  re- 
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ceived  in  return  some  things  which  these  people  could 
make  or  which  they  could  bring  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  this  way  the  families  on  the  frontier  began  to 
get  many  materials  which  they  could  not  find  near  their 
home.  Very  few  farmers'  wives  make  "homespun"  to-day 
anywhere  in  our  country;  and  nearly  every  farmer  pro- 
duces much  more  of  a  few  things  than  he  and  his  family 
can  use,  in  order  that  he  may  trade  his  surplus  for  some 
other  things  that  he  and  his  family  can  use  and  enjoy,  but 
which  he  cannot  produce  or  make.  In  this  way  co-opera- 
tion has  made  life  easier  and  happier  for  all. 

How  People  Co-operate  To-day.  —  When  the  people  in 
two  neighboring  communities  help  one  another  in  this  way 
they  all  can  enjoy  the  good  things  of  both  communities. 
So  when  the  people  in  several  communities,  or  in  a  whole 
country,  or  in  the  whole  world,  help  orte  another,  they  are 
able  to  share  and  enjoy  many  more  things  than  if  each 
family  or  community  lived  or  worked  alone.  Your  mother 
can  put  upon  the  table  for  dinner  food  that  came  from 
many  different  parts  of  the  world  only  because  the  people 
of  the  world  are  co-operating.  Every  community  of  the 
world,  whether  it  is  a  city  or  village  or  farm,  is  producing 
a  great  surplus  of  some  things  for  which  it  is  adapted. 
This  surplus  it  exchanges  for  a  part  of  the  surplus  products 
of  other  communities.  New  England,  for  example,  pro- 
duces a  great  surplus  of  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  fire- 
arms, jewelry,  marble,  fish,  and  many  other  produce. 
These  she  exchanges  for  wheat  from  North  and  South 
Dakota,   coal    from    Pennsylvania,    iron    from    Minnesota,, 
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cotton  from  Georgia  and  Alabama,  hides  and  meat  from 
Texas  and  Argentina,  oranges  from  Florida  and  California, 
tea  and  rice  from  India,  and  coffee  and  rubber  from  Brazil. 
Your  own  community  is  exchanging  its  surplus  for  a  share 
of  the  many  things  that  you  need  from  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Division  of  Labor.  —  These  facts  are  not  given  for 
you  to  memorize.  They  will  help  you  to  see  that  the  work 
which  men  and  women  do  is  divided  up  among  a  great 
many  communities.  As  you  think  of  the  examples  just 
given,  and  of  many  more  that  will  occur  to  you,  it  will  be 
easy  for  you  to  see  that  one  principle  determines  the  kind 
of  work  which  each  community  does.  It  is  this:  Each 
community  does  that  part  of  the  World's  Work  for  which  it 
is  best  adapted.  This  we  call  the  division  of  labor.  Since 
we  study  in  geography  the  conditions  which  make  it 
necessary  to  divide  up  this  work  among  a  great  many  com- 
munities, we  call  this  the  geographical  division  of  labor. 

You  can  easily  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  divide  up  the 
work  that  men  and  women  do  and  why  they  must  co- 
operate. Differences  in  resources  and  climate  make  com- 
munities suited  for  different  kinds  of  work,  and  they  must 
work  together  for  one  another  if  they  want  to  have  all  the 
good  and  necessary  things  of  the  world.  And  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  may  have  them. 

Co-operating  to  Help  One  Another.  —  Thus  you  can 
see  that  we  are  able  to  enjoy  so  many  good  things  to-day 
only  because  people  all  over  the  world  are  co-operating. 
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CopyrigfU,  Ewing  Galloway 

Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
All  the  business  of  the  world  is  done  by  the  co-operation  of  people. 

Whether  it  is  in  producing  food  and  raw  materials  or  in 
manufacturing  the  things  that  people  need,  every  com- 
munity is  doing  that  kind  of  work  which  it  can  do  best. 
And  every  community  produces  or  manufactures  much 
more  of  its  products  than  it  can  use  because  it  must 
share  the  surplus  of  these  products  with  other  communi- 
ties. In  this  way  it  can  use  and  enjoy  the  products  of 
these  communities  as  well  as  its  own.  All  the  business  of 
the  world  is  done  by  the  co-operation  of  people  who  want 
to  share  their  surplus  products  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
needs  and  desires.  By  this  co-operation  we  are  all  helping 
one  another. 
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THINGS  TO   DO   AND    TALK   ABOUT 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  communities  to  which  you  belong. 

2.  Show  how  the  members  of  your  class  have  some  common  in- 
terests that  the  members  of  other  classes  do  not  have.  Show  how 
your  class  and  the  other  classes  have  common  interests  because  you 
belong  to  the  same  school. 

3.  Show  how  the  people  of  a  city  or  town  and  the  people  of  the 
near-by  rural  communities  have  common  interests. 

4.  Is  your  neighborhood  community  urban,  suburban,  or  rural? 
Is  it  increasing  or  decreasing  in  population?  Can  you  explain  the  in- 
crease or  decrease?  Perhaps  your  father  or  some  other  citizen  will 
help  you  to  find  the  explanation. 

5.  Is  there  an  abandoned  village  or  farm  or  factory  near  your 
home?     If  so,  find  why  it  was  abandoned. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  principal  industries  of  your  city  or  town. 
If  you  live  in  a  large  city  make  also  a  list  of  the  principal  industries  in 
your  ward. 

7.  In  what  kind  of  business  or  industry  do  the  members  of  your 
family  work?  Is  it  a  necessary  business  or  industry?  Why  or  why 
not? 

8.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  people  of  your  community 
if  the  principal  industry  were  to  stop?  What  effect  would  it  have 
uoon  other  communities? 

9.  Why  did  the  largest  industry  in  your  community  begin  in  its 
present  location?     Do  the  same  reasons  hold  to  keep  it  there? 

10.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  pencils  made  in  America  are  made 
within  a  radius  of  about  five  miles  of  City  Hall  in  New  York  City.  It 
takes  about  thirty-five  different  materials  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  to  make  these  pencils.  Write  to  one  of  the  large  pencil  com- 
panies for  information  about  these  materials  and  how  they  are  brought 
to  New  York. 

11.  What  advantages  do  you  have  over  the  boys  and  girls  of  co- 
lonial days  in  our  country?     Did  they  have  any  advantages  over  you? 

12.  Find  how  the  pioneers  had  to  live  in  the  very  early  days  in  your 
own  community. 


CHAPTER  V 


ORGANIZING   FOR   BETTER    SERVICE 

Value  of  Organized  Co-operation.  —  In  our  study  of  the 
community  we  found  that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
definition  is  the  phrase  "a  group  of  people."  We  shall  find 
in  this  chapter  that  all  the  World's  Work  is  done  by  groups 
of  people  of  one  kind  or  another.  This  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  it  is  organized.  Groups  of  people  work 
together,  when  their  work  is  closely  similar  or  closely  re- 
lated. But  we  must  remember  that  all  organization  is  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  the  work  better;  that  is,  of  giving  better 
service.  Let  us  study  about  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  work  which  men  and  women  do  is  organized. 

A  good  place  to  start  is  with  the  work  which  you  do. 
Nearly  every  day  you  have  some  experience  that  shows  the 
value  of  organized  co-operation.  For  example,  you  have 
frequently  gone  to  the  store  for  some  things  that  your 
mother  needed.  One  day,  as  you  were  going  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  one  of  your  neighbors  asked  you  to  bring  her  a  loaf, 
too.  And  often,  while  you  are  running  errands  for  your 
mother,  you  find  it  very  easy  to  do  things  for  your  neigh- 
bors at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  simple  example  of  or- 
ganized service. 

In  "Things  to  Do  and  Talk  About"  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  you  divide  your  class  into  committees  for  gath- 
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ering  information  about  your  community.  It  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  for  each  member  to  gather  all  the  in- 
formation that  you  needed;  and  it  would  be  very  annoying 
to  the  men  in  the  mills  and  offices  to  answer  over  and  over 
the  same  questions.  So  it  was  suggested  that  one  group 
gather  one  kind  of  information  for  the  whole  class,  and 
that  other  groups  gather  other  kinds  of  information  in  the 
same  way.  The  groups  then  shared  their  information  with 
one  another  in  the  class.  This  is  a  good  example  of  organ- 
ized co-operation  or  organized  service.  You  will  find  that 
this  is  the  way  in  which  men  and  women  organize  all  their 
service. 

Serving  Milk  to  the  Cities.  —  It  will  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  thorough  and  careful  organization  if  we 
study  a  few  good  examples.  A  very  good  one  is  the  col- 
lection of  milk  from  the  farms  and  its  distribution  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  Nearly  every  farmer  produces  a  large 
surplus  of  milk.  Sometimes  the  farmers  will  take  their 
surplus  milk  to  the  near-by  towns  and  distribute  it  to  their 
own  customers.  Most  farmers,  however,  sell  the  milk  at 
low  rates  to  dealers,  who  distribute  it  to  the  people  at 
higher  rates.  There  may  be  several  farmers  in  the  same 
neighborhood  who  take  milk  to  town  every  day.  This 
takes  each  man  away  from  his  farm  for  several  hours  each 
day.  So  they  may  agree  together  to  have  one  man  take 
in  a  large  load  daily.  He  will  collect  the  milk  from  the 
several  farms  in  the  morning  and  distribute  the  empty 
cans  in  the  evening.  In  this  way  the  other  men  can  spend 
the  day  at  work  on  the  farm. 
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It  takes  the  milk  of  a  great  many  farms  to  supply  our 
large  cities;  and  the  farms  near  the  city  cannot  supply 
enough.  So  the  milk  must  be  brought  sometimes  from  a 
great  distance.  Philadelphia,  for  example,  gets  some  of 
its  milk  from  over  200  miles  away.     If  the  fanners  had  to 


Farmers  Delivering  Milk  at  One  of  the  Dairies  Belonging  to  a 

Large  Dealer 


go  all  the  way  in  to  the  city  they  could  do  very  little  all 
day  but  carry  milk;  and  if  the  dealers  had  to  go  all  the 
way  out  to  the  farms  to  get  the  milk  they  would  have  no 
time  to  deliver  it  to  their  customers.  Besides,  it  might 
spoil  in  warm  weather  before  it  could  be  delivered,  and  it 
would  be  very  expensive.  So  the  farmers  and  the  dealers 
find  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  organize  and  co-operate. 
The  dealers  arrange  to  have  big  trucks  or  special  trains  run 
at  definite  times.  The  farmers  deliver  their  milk  to  some 
point  along  the  highway  or  to  the  railroad-station,  where 
it  is  quickly  loaded  on  the  truck  or  train,  and  where  the 
empty  cans  are  left  for  the  farmers.  In  the  cities  the  deal- 
ers receive  the  milk  and  have  it  bottled  and  delivered  to 
their  customers. 
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The  dealers  find 
that  by  working  to- 
gether they  can  give 
the  people  better  ser- 
vice. They  can  get 
the  milk  more  quick- 
ly, they  can  keep  it 
cleaner,  and  they  can 
sell  it  more  cheaply 
than  if  every  one 
worked  separately. 
Then  they  find  that 
the  best  way  to  work  together  is  to  organize  companies. 
This  requires  that  each  shall  invest  a  certain  sum  of 
money  so  that  the  right  kind  of  equipment  can  be  bought. 
They  then  divide  up  the  work  among  a  great  many  helpers, 
so  that  each  one  does  a  certain  part  of  it.  But  all  must 
work  together  so  well  that  there  is  no  hitch  or  delay  any- 
where.    In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  bring  milk  from  farms 


The  Pasteurizing  of  Milk  in  One  of  the 
Large  Dairies 

This  work  is  done  scientifically  and  insures  milk  free 
from  all  impurities. 


Loading  Milk  Which  Has  Been  Pasteurized  and  Bottled  at  the  Dairy, 
for  Transportation  to  the  City,  Where  It  is  Distributed  to  the 
Customer 
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that  are  many  miles  away,  and  to  keep  it  cool  and  sweet 
and  clean  until  a  driver  leaves  the  bottle  on  the  door-step 
before  breakfast  each  day.  This  example  shows  clearly 
how  organization 
gives  better  service. 


The  Chain  Stores. 

—  The   chain    store 

is   another  example 

of  how  organization 

gives  better  service. 

You  have  frequently 

heard  people  speak 

of  buying  things  at 

the  wholesale  price. 

Perhaps  your  father 

or   mother    has 

bought    things    in 

large    quantities    in 

order  to  get  them  at 

a  lower  price.    They 

were  really  buying  at  wholesale.     Your  grocer  buys  at  the 

wholesale  price.     That  simply   means  that  he  buys  at  a 

lower  price  than  your  mother  can  buy  from  him  because 

he  buys  a  large  quantity  at  one  time.     He  tries  to  build 

up  a  good  trade,  because  the  larger  the  quantity  he  can 

buy  at  one  time  the  lower  the  price  which  he  must  pay. 

Sometimes  several  grocers  in  the  same  town  buy  from 
the  same  wholesaler.  If  they  could  buy  together  the  quan- 
tity would  be  larger  and  the  price  would  be  lower.     Some- 


A  Big  City  "Department  Store" 
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times  several  men  will  organize  a  company  and  have  sev- 
eral stores  in  different  parts  of  a  town  or  city  or  in  differ- 
ent towns  and  cities.  They  can  then  buy  their  goods  in 
very  large  quantities,  and  sell  to  the  people  at  much  lower 
prices.     When  a  company  has  several  stores  of  the  same 

kind  in  different 
places  we  call  them 
"chain  stores." 
They  are  organized 
to  give  better  ser- 
vice to  the  people. 


The  Department 
Store.  —  The  big 
city  "department 
store"  is  a  store  of 
a  different  kind  but 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  country  store,  where  they  sell 
nearly  everything  that  people  need,  is  really  a  small  de- 
partment store.  But  the  big  city  stores  are  organized  on 
a  much  larger  and  better  plan. 

These  large  stores  have  been  organized  in  order  to  buy 
and  sell  more  easily  and  cheaply  the  things  that  people 
need.  They  can  send  men  and  women  all  over  the  world  to 
buy  in  large  quantities  and  at  low  prices.  The  owner  of 
the  small  store  does  not  have  the  time  or  the  money  to 
do  this.  Some  of  these  large  stores  sell  so  much  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  goods  that  they  find  it  better  to  have  their 
own  factories  to  manufacture  them.  A  large  department 
store  in  Chicago  has  a  furniture  factory  in  North  Carolina. 


A  Paper  Machine 
Note  the  great  length  of  the  machine. 
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Altogether  this  store  has  over  10,000  people  working  for  it 
at  one  time.  This  large  number  of  people  are  carefully 
organized  so  that  they  may  co-operate  and  give  to  the 
people  the  best  possi- 
ble service. 

The  City  News- 
paper. —  A  city  news- 
paper also  illustrates 
how  people  organize  for 
better  service.  Almost 
every  home  in  our 
country  is  now  reached 
by  the  daily  paper,  but 
we  do  not  often  think 
as  we  read  it  how  much 
work  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  news  to  us. 

Such  a  paper  has  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  gathering  news  and  writing  articles  of 
interest  for  the  people  to  read.  Some  men  and  women  send 
news  items  and  other  articles  by  telephone  and  telegraph 
and  often  by  cable.  Other  men  and  women  must  set  the 
type  and  run  the  large  presses  in  order  to  bring  the  paper 
to  the  people  while  the  news  is  fresh. 

A  large  city  daily  requires  a  great  quantity  of  paper. 
Sometimes  this  paper  is  hard  to  get,  but  it  must  be  on  hand 
when  it  is  needed,  so  that  the  printing  may  go  on  day  after 
day.  Some  city  papers  own  large  forests  and  paper  mills. 
For  example,  a  large  Chicago  daily  paper  owns  hundreds 


Before  the  Wood  Reaches  the  Mill 

Logs  are  floated  across  the  pond  and  pulled  to  the 
top  of  the  storage  pile  by  chain  conveyers  and  shot 
out  on  troughs  in  all  directions. 
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Part  of  the  Plant  of  the  Ford 

of  square  miles  of  timber-land  in  eastern  Canada,  and  a 
large  paper  mill  in  Canada  near  Niagara  Falls.  Trees  are 
felled  in  the  forest  and  floated  down  the  streams  to  saw- 
mills where  they  are  cut  into  four-foot  logs.  These  logs 
are  then  transported  to  the  paper  mills.  From  the  mills 
the  heavy  rolls  of  paper  are  transported  to  Chicago  to  be 
made  into  newspapers. 

A  few  facts  about  this  paper  will  help  you  to  under- 
stand how  wonderful  the  work  of  the  world  is,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  to  organize  for  it.  It  takes  the  trees  from 
fifty-four  acres  to  supply  enough  paper  for  one  big  Sunday 
edition  of  this  Chicago  daily.  Now  while  the  people  in 
the  distant  lumber-camp  are  felling  the  trees  others  are 
carrying  food  and  other  supplies  to  them;  others  are  cut- 
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Motor  Company  at  Detroit,  Michigan 

ting  up  logs  for  the  paper  mill;  others  are  making  the  wood 
into  paper;  and  still  others  are  running  the  big  presses  in 
Chicago.  But  while  all  this  is  going  on,  many  others  all 
over  the  world  are  gathering  news  items,  or  are  writing 
articles  of  one  kind  or  another  to  make  up  a  big  paper  that 
people  will  want  to  read.  Advertisements  and  editorials 
must  be  written ;  pictures  must  be  secured ;  and  many  other 
kinds  of  work  must  be  done.  All  of  this  wonderful  work 
must  be  done  without  a  hitch  or  delay.  To  do  it  a  great 
army  of  people  must  organize.  That  is  the  only  way  for  us  to 
have  the  valuable  service  which  a  big  city  newspaper  gives. 


The    Organization   of  Industry.  —  Nearly  all   the   work 
of  the  world  is  now  done  by  companies  of  one  sort  or  an- 
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other.  In  this  way  large  groups  of  people  work  together 
to  give  better  service  in  the  particular  work  which  they 
do.  The  most  important  business  of  all,  agriculture,  is 
still  carried  on  mostly  by  individual  farmers,  and  many 
stores  are  owned  and  conducted  by  individuals.  But  there 
is  no  farm  or  store  of  any  importance  where  the  owner  can 
do  all  the  work  alone.  He  and  his  helpers  really  form  a 
company  so  that  by  their  co-operation  they  can  give  better 
service. 

Most  of  the  things  that  we  use  are  made  in  mills  and 
factories.  These  are  places  where  groups  of  people  are 
organized  for  doing  better  work  than  they  could  do  by 
themselves.  Our  grain  is  ground  into  flour  in  mills,  and 
most  of  the  bread  that  we  eat  is  made  in  bakeries.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  canned  or  dried  in  factories,  and  meats 
and  soups  are  put  up  in  cans  in  such  places  for  people  to 
use.  Most  of  our  clothing  and  shoes  are  now  made  in  fac- 
tories. Our  furniture  and  carpets  and  nearly  everything 
else  that  we  use  are  made  in  mills  and  factories  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have  so 
many  useful  things  cheap.  As  you  know  from  your  study 
of  history,  this  work  was  all  done  a  hundred-fifty  years 
ago  in  the  homes  and  small  shops.  But  the  clothing  which 
people  wear  to-day  is  very  much  better  and  cheaper  than 
that  worn  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Less  than  a 
century  ago  only  a  few  rich  people  could  afford  to  own 
watches,  and  they  were  heavy  and  clumsy  things,  even 
though  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  To-day,  on  the 
other  hand,  nearly  every  adult  and  very  many  boys  and 
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girls  own  cheap  and  neat  and  accurate  watches,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  made  in  factories.  Your  grandfather  can 
tell  you  of  many  other  things  that  have  been  made 
better  and   cheaper  since  the  time  when  he   was   a   boy. 


Electric  Power  Looms  in  a  Modern 
Cotton  Mill 

Right — A  Hand-Loom  of  Colonial  Days 
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The  Value  of  Group  Service.  —  From  this  you  can  see 
that  a  very  important  fact  about  the  work  of  the  world  is 
this:  people  are  everywhere  working  in  groups.  As  we 
study  history  we  find  that  as  men  have  become  civilized 
they  have  been  trying  to  find  better  ways  of  doing  the 
work  that  must  be  done.  All  the  inventions  that  have 
ever  been  made  have  been  for  this  purpose.  And  men 
have  found  that  by  working  together  in  groups  they  can 
give  better  service  than  if  they  work  alone  and  separately. 
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That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  organized  co-operation 
gives  the  best  service.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  study 
about  the  kinds  of  work  that  people  do  and  how  they 
divide  up  the  work.  From  this  chapter  and  the  preceding 
chapters  you  should  see  clearly  that  group  service,  or  or- 
ganized service,  is  the  only  kind  that  makes  it  possible  for 
people  to  share  with  one  another  their  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products.  People  organize  in  all  their  work 
to  give  better  service. 

THINGS   TO   DO   AND   TALK   ABOUT 

i.     Name  some  of  the  organizations  to  which  you  belong. 

2.  Name  some  organizations  in  your  community  upon  which  you 
depend. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  organizations  in  your  town  or  ward  or  city, 
classifying  them  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  organ- 
ized. 

4.  Is  there  a  chain  store  near  your  school?  If  so,  find  how  many 
other  stores  are  in  the  chain,  and  where  they  are.  Find  from  the 
manager  what  are  the  advantages  of  having  a  chain  of  stores. 

5.  Have  you  visited  a  large  department  store?  If  so,  describe  it 
to  the  class. 

6.  Take  a  daily  paper  and  make  a  list  of  the  countries  from  which 
the  news  items  are  reported  on  the  first  two  pages.  Locate  these 
countries  on  the  map.  Notice  the  dates  of  the  despatches.  How  can 
a  newspaper  get  the  news  to  the  people  so  early? 

7.  Where  is  the  paper  made  for  your  newspaper? 

8.  If  you  have  seen  a  newspaper  printed,  describe  the  process  to 
Uie  class. 

9.  Perhaps  some  members  of  the  class  can  bring  an  old  spinning- 
wheel  or  the  picture  of  one.  If  you  are  near  a  museum  you  can  see 
one  there.  Compare  it  with  the  picture  of  a  spinning-machine  in  a 
large  factory. 

10.  Study  the  industry  in  which  most  of  your  fathers  work  to  answer 
the  following  questions : 
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(a)  What  do  the  people  in  this  industry  make  that  the  world 

needs? 

(b)  What  raw  materials  are  needed? 

(c)  Where  do  these  materials  come  from? 

(d)  How  are  they  brought  to  your  community? 

(e)  Where  do  the  products  of  the  industry  go? 

(f)  How  are  they  shipped? 

(g)  Does   this  industry  have  people  working  for   it  in   other 

communities?     What  kinds  of  work  do  these  people  do? 
ii.     Name  some  of  the  advantages  that  organized  industries  bring 
to  your  community. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE 

WORLD'S  WORK 

What  Men  and  Women  Do.  —  Men  and  women,  after  all, 
are  much  more  important  than  machines  and  materials. 
We  have  many  wonderful  machines,  some  of  which  do 
wonderful  work;  but  it  is  men  and  women  who  invented 
and  who  operate  them.  We  have  fertile  farms,  where  big 
crops  of  food  are  grown;  but  we  could  grow  very  little  food 
unless  men  and  women  worked  hard  on  these  farms.  We 
have  great  quantities  of  oil  and  minerals  in  the  earth;  but 
they  are  of  no  real  value  until  men  and  women  bring  them 
out  and  make  them  useful.  It  is  men  and  women  who  are 
organized  into  groups  to  give  the  better  service  about 
which  we  studied  in  the  last  chapter. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  study  just  what  men  and  women 
do.  We  shall  find  that  they  supply  two  things  that  are 
very  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world.  These 
are  money  and  labor.  Some  people  supply  only  money; 
some  supply  only  labor;  and  some  supply  both.  We  shall 
learn  that  whether  people  supply  money  or  labor  they  are 
very  necessary  in  the  work  that  is  done. 

What  Money  Is.  —  First  of  all,  you  need  to  understand 

what  we  mean  by  money  and  why  we  use  it.     You  know, 
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of  course,  that  money  consists  of  coins  of  different  kinds 
and  strips  of  a  special  kind  of  paper.  But  do  you  know 
why  we  use  this  money  and  what  makes  it  valuable? 
People  frequently  trade  things  without  using  money.  You 
do  it  nearly  every  day.  A  schoolmate,  for  example,  has 
some  juicy  apples  that  make  your  mouth  water,  and  you 
trade  a  pretty  pencil  for  an  apple;  or  you  may  trade  some 
marbles  for  a  knife.  The  families  on  the  frontier,  whose 
life  we  studied  in  a  previous  chapter,  traded  in  this  way 
with  one  another.  They  commonly  traded  their  surplus 
products  for  other  surplus  products  of  their  neighbors.  In 
these  cases  money  is  not  necessary. 

But  suppose  your  schoolmate  did  not  want  your  pencil 
or  your  marbles.  Then  it  would  be  hard  for  you  to  per- 
suade him  to  give  you  an  apple  or  the  knife.  So  long  as 
people  on  the  frontier  were  satisfied  to  use  the  materials 
that  could  be  grown  or  found  near  their  homes  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  trade  together,  because  they  were  likely  to 
need  the  same  things,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry 
them  very  far.  But  when  people  began  to  use  things  from 
far  away  it  was  not  easy  to  trade  in  this  way;  for  the  peo- 
ple in  one  country  might  not  want  what  the  people  in 
another  country  could  supply,  and  it  might  not  be  possi- 
ble to  carry  these  things  great  distances.  So  people  had 
to  begin  to  trade  with  one  another  for  something  that 
every  one  was  likely  to  need  or  want. 

In  the  early  life  of  the  human  race,  as  among  many 
tribes  of  uncivilized  peoples  to-day,  they  used  cattle,  or 
skins  of  animals,  or  grain,  in  trading  with  one  another. 
In  most  countries  now  the  people  trade  for  the  precious 
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metals,  gold  and  silver,  because  it  has  been  found  that 
these  metals  are  everywhere  considered  very  valuable.  In 
order  to  save  people  the  trouble  of  weighing  the  gold  and 
silver  each  time  they 
wish  to  use  it  in  trading 
with  one  another,  the 
governments  of  various 
countries  stamp  pieces 
of  these  metals  of  cer- 
tain sizes  to  show  the 
value.  When  the  gov- 
ernment stamps  a  piece 
of  gold  or  silver  to  show 
its  value  we  call  it 
money.  There  are  other 
kinds  of  money,  such  as 
copper  and  paper;  but 
their  value  depends  up- 
on the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  which  they 
represent.  By  means  of 
money   people   all    over 

the  world  are  able  to  trade  with  one  another  without  taking 
in  payment  for  their  goods  or  for  their  services  other  goods 
and  services  which  they  might  not  need  and  might  not  be 
able  to  use. 


This  Machine  in  a  U.  S.  Mint  Punches 
out  Gold  Pieces  and  Turns  out  an 
Equivalent  of  $360,000  per  Hour 


Why  Money  is  Needed.  —  Every  kind  of  business  re- 
quires money  to  conduct  it.  You  may  have  a  paper  or 
magazine  route.     You  probably  must  pay  for  your  papers 
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or  magazines  long  before  your  customers  pay  you.  The 
grocer  must  pay  for  the  food  which  he  buys  to  sell  to  the 
people  before  the  people  pay  him;  and  he  must  pay  his 
helpers,  the  rent,  and  many  other  expenses  before  his  cus- 
tomers pay  for  what  they  buy.  The  machines  used  in  our 
large  factories  are  too  expensive  for  the  workmen  to  buy. 
So  some  one  must  pay  for  these  machines  long  before  the 
products  of  the  machines  can  be  sold.  You  can  think  of 
many  other  instances  of  this  same  kind. 

In  the  organization  of  any  business  some  person  or  per- 
sons must  invest  the  money  that  is  necessary  to  start  it. 
The  boy  or  girl  uses  this  money  to  buy  a  number  of  papers 
or  magazines  to  sell.  The  merchant  uses  it  to  buy  or  to 
rent  a  store  and  to  buy  the  necessary  stock  of  goods  and 
equipment.  The  manufacturer  uses  it  to  buy  a  location, 
to  install  the  necessary  machines,  and  to  buy  the  materials 
that  he  will  need.  All  of  this  is  necessary  before  any  busi- 
ness can  be  carried  on.  The  money  that  a  person  must 
invest  to  start  a  business  is  called  capital.  No  kind  of 
business  can  be  run  without  capital;  and  the  larger  the 
business,  the  larger  the  capital  that  is  needed. 

Who  Supplies  the  Money.  —  Capital  may  be  obtained  in 
different  ways,  but  it  always  comes  from  the  people.  One 
person  may  use  his  savings  to  start  a  business,  or  several 
people  may  join  together  and  invest  their  savings.  Some- 
times people  may  not  have  enough  money  of  their  own 
and  may  borrow  from  other  people  or  from  banks.  They 
pay  back  this  borrowed  money  as  their  business  prospers 
and  pay  interest  for  the  use  of  it.     When  several  people 
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join  to  conduct  a  business  they  form  a  partnership.  They 
divide  the  profits  and  the  losses  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  they  have  invested. 

A  very  large  business  requires  so  much  capital  to  carry 
it  on  that  it  is  best  to  have  a  large  number  of  people  invest 
in  it.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  form  a  corporation  or 
company  and  sell  stock.  The  total  capital  required  is 
divided  up  into  equal  shares  called  shares  of  stock.  The 
value  of  each  share  is  called  the  par  value,  and  is  usually 
$100  or  $50,  but  it  may  be  any  other  amount.  Any  per- 
son may  buy  this  stock,  and  each  owner  of  one  or  more 
shares  is  called  a  stockholder  in  the  corporation.  By  this 
plan  many  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world  may  help 
carry  on  a  business  by  supplying  the  money  that  is  needed. 

What  Labor  Is.  —  The  second  important  thing  that  peo- 
ple supply  is  labor.  It  is  very  necessary  for  you  to  under- 
stand that  labor  is  not  merely  work  with  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  We  sometimes  say  that  the  man  who  works  hard 
at  bodily  work  is  the  laboring  man,  and  that  the  manager 
of  a  business  or  the  worker  in  an  office  is  not  a  laboring 
man.  But  this  is  not  true.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
labor.  Every  person  who  gives  time  and  strength  and 
ability  to  the  work  of  any  business  is  giving  labor  to  that 
business. 

We  found  that  some  people  may  invest  only  a  little 
money  in  a  business,  while  others  invest  a  great  deal.  In 
the  same  way  some  people  give  only  a  little  labor  while 
others  give  a  great  deal.  Some  people  invest  only  time. 
They  are  lazy  and  careless  and  indifferent.     Such  people 
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do  not  prosper  and  they  do  not  help  the  business  very 
much.  Others  invest  time  and  strength  in  hard  mental  or 
physical  work.  They  are  paid  more  for  their  labor  than 
the  lazy  and  indifferent.  Then  there  are  many  people  who 
invest  time  and  strength  and  ability.     They  supply  the 
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Facsimile  of  a  Share  of  Stock 

best  kind  of  labor.  They  help  the  business  most  of  all. 
You  can  see,  therefore,  that  labor  consists  of  more  than 
the  use  of  mere  bodily  strength. 


The  Importance  of  Capital  and  Labor.  —  Just  as  no  busi- 
ness of  any  kind,  from  selling  papers  and  magazines  to 
manufacturing  bridges  and  locomotives,  can  be  carried  on 
without  capital,  so  no  business  of  any  kind  can  be  carried 
on  without  labor.  The  expensive  machines  in  our  mills  and 
factories  and  offices  cannot  run  themselves.  They  often 
do  wonderful  work,  but  men  and  women  operate  them. 
It  is  not  wise  for  us  to  try  to  tell  which  is  the  more  im- 
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portant;  for  neither  is  of  any  use  without  the  other.  The 
people  who  supply  either  are  very  necessary  in  every 
business. 

Sometimes  the  same  people  furnish  the  capital  and  the 
labor.  The  owner  of  a  small  business,  like  a  small  store 
or  a  small  farm,  may  have  furnished  all  the  capital  himself. 
It  is  likely  then  that  he  and  his  family  all  work  hard  in 
order  to  make  the  business  prosper.  In  a  partnership  each 
partner  furnishes  part  of  the  capital,  and  usually  works  in 
some  way  to  make  the  business  succeed  or  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  running  it.  Sometimes  people  furnish  only 
capital  or  only  labor.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  large 
companies.  There  may  be  some  who  own  shares  of  stock 
and  also  work  in  some  way  in  the  business;  there  may  be 
others  who  own  stock,  but  do  not  work  in  that  business; 
and  there  may  be  still  others  who  do  not  own  stock,  but 
who  work.  Those  who  supply  capital  receive  pay  for  it  in 
the  form  of  dividends  or  profits,  if  the  business  is  pros- 
perous; those  who  supply  labor  receive  pay  for  it  in  the 
form  of  wages  or  salaries.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that 
the  people  who  have  supplied  the  capital  for  a  business  of 
any  kind  and  the  people  who  supply  the  labor  for  it  are 
both  interested  in  having  the  business  prosper  as  much  as 
possible. 

Value  of  Producing  in  Large  Quantities.  —  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  world  is  now  carried  on  by  large  groups  of 
people  who  are  organized  into  companies.  This  is  done 
because  men  and  women  have  found  that  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  to  produce  or  to  manufacture  things  in  large  quan- 
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titles.  When  you  brought  a  loaf  of  bread  for  your  neigh- 
bor at  the  same  time  that  you  brought  one  for  your  mother 
you  found  that  this  is  true.  Your  mother  finds  that  it  is 
cheaper  and  better  to  bake  several  pies  at  one  time  than 
to  bake  only  one  at  each  of  several  times.  The  grocer  buys 
in  large  quantities  in  order  to  buy  more  cheaply.  The 
farmer  prefers  to  raise  a  few  big  crops  rather  than  many 
small  crops.  In  our  mills  and  factories  it  is  much  cheaper 
to  have  big  machines  that  turn  out  a  great  many  times 
more  work  than  people  could  do  many  years  ago.  In  all 
kinds  of  work  it  is  cheaper  to  produce  and  to  manufacture 
in  large  quantities. 

The  Division  of  Labor.  —  When  people  produce  or  manu- 
facture things  in  large  quantities,  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
large  number  working  together.  Some  of  these  people  can 
do  some  parts  of  the  work  better  than  others.  By  doing 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  for  a  long  time  they  become 
very  skilful  in  doing  it,  just  as  you  become  skilful  by  prac- 
tice in  skating  or  in  playing  ball  or  in  playing  the  piano. 
So  each  person  comes  to  do  that  part  of  the  work  which 
he  can  do  best.  In  our  study  of  how  communities  co- 
operate, we  found  that  each  community  does  that  part  of 
the  World's  WTork  for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  This  we 
called  the  geographical  division  of  labor.  In  the  same  way 
each  individual  is  expected  to  do  that  work  for  which  he 
is  best  adapted.  This  we  call  the  individual  division  of 
labor. 

You  know  ot  many  kinds  of  work  in  your  own  life  where 
this   is   the   rule.     In   vour   home   mother   and    father   do 
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different  kinds  of  work,  and  the  girls  have  different  chores 
from  the  boys.  In  your  own  body  you  have  the  most 
wonderful  example  of  the  division  of  labor.  Every  organ 
and  even  every  group  of  cells  has  a  special  work  to  do,  and 
unless  each  does  its  work  right  your  body  cannot  keep  well. 
Now  men  and  women  in  every  community  really  form  a 
body  in  some  respects  like  your  body.  Each  has  a  part  of 
the  work  to  do;  and  in  order  to  have  the  right  kind  of  com- 
munity it  is  necessary  that  each  shall  do  his  part  well. 
Some  supply  only  money,  some  supply  only  labor,  and  some 
supply  both.  Just  as  communities  are  interdependent,  so 
individuals  are  interdependent  in  the  work  which  they  do. 
The  work  of  one  is  not  of  much  value  without  the  work  of 
others.  So  every  one  is  expected  to  do  that  work  which  he 
can  do  best,  and  he  is  expected  to  do  his  best. 

Your  Part  of  the  World's  Work.  —  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  your  own  life,  even  as  a  young  citizen.  You  cannot 
play  your  part  well  as  Uncle  Sam  unless  you  are  an  indus- 
trious citizen.  The  work  for  which  you  are  best  adapted 
now  is  to  attend  school  and  to  study  faithfully.  By  doing 
this  work  well  you  will  become  prepared  to  do  an  important 
part  of  the  work  outside  the  school.  You  cannot  tell  at 
this  age  what  work  you  will  be  best  fitted  for  when  you  are 
older.  So  you  should  stay  in  school  and  study  faithfully 
for  two  reasons.  First,  you  should  study  enough  about 
the  world  and  its  work  to  find  out  what  part  of  this  work 
you  are  best  adapted  for.  Second,  you  should  study  so 
that  by  your  better  education  and  training  you  will  be 
able  to  do  your  very  best  work  when  you  leave  school. 
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All  of  your  school  work  is  for  the  purpose  of  helping  you 
to  find  out  what  you  can  do  best  when  you  are  older,  and 
to  prepare  you  to  do  your  very  best. 

THINGS   TO   DO   AND    TALK   ABOUT 

1.  Ask  your  grocer  if  he  gets  any  of  his  farm  products  from  neigh- 
boring farmers  without  using  actual  money  ;  or  ask  the  farmers  if  they 
exchange  their  products  with  the  dealers  in  towns  and  cities  without 
the  use  of  money. 

2.  Suppose  your  mother  did  not  have  money  to  take  with  her 
when  she  went  shopping,  but  had  to  take  with  her  the  things  that  your 
father  makes  in  his  daily  work.     How  do  you  think  she  would  get  on? 

3.  Name  the  different  materials  that  are  used  as  money  in  our 
country.     What  makes  paper  money  valuable? 

4.  Where  is  the  nearest  government  mint  to  your  school?  What 
is  the  mint  for? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  that  a  farmer  must  buy  before  he  can 
grow  a  crop.     Where  does  he  get  the  money? 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  that  your  father  needs,  like  machines 
and  raw  materials,  before  he  can  do  his  work.  Could  he  buy  all  these 
things  himself?     How  does  he  get  them? 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  banks  in  your  community.  How  do  they  help 
the  people? 

8.  Do  any  members  of  your  family  own  shares  of  stock?  If  so, 
in  what  enterprise?  What  rights  and  privileges  does  this  stock  give 
the  owner? 

9.  Give  examples  from  your  school  life  of  the  advantages  of  pro- 
ducing things  in  large  quantities. 

10.  Do  you  know  any  successful  men  and  women  in  your  com- 
munity who  think  they  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  in  some  other 
kind  of  work?  Why  do  they  think  so?  Why  do  they  not  enter  the 
other  line  of  work? 

11.  Show  how  the  principle  of  the  "division  of  labor"  helps  in 
organizing  a  baseball  team,  or  in  organizing  a  club,  or  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  your  school. 


CHAPTER   VII 
SACRIFICE    AND    SERVICE 

The  Cost  of  Service.  —  We  have  just  learned  that  the 
men  and  women  who  supply  money  and  labor  are  very 
necessary  in  the  work  of  the  world.  We  have  also  learned 
that  these  men  and  women  are  working  together  in  groups 
to  provide  the  things  that  people  need,  and  in  this  way  are 
serving  one  another.  There  are  really  no  men  or  women 
in  the  civilized  world  who  are  working  entirely  for  them- 
selves. In  order  to  have  the  things  that  are  raised  or 
manufactured  by  other  people  each  must  do  something 
for  others.  Every  person,  in  doing  his  share  of  the  World's 
Work,  is  working  for  others. 

We  depend  so  much  upon  the  service  which  people  give 
us  that  we  receive  it  without  thinking  how  much  it  costs. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  we  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  sup- 
ply our  needs;  but  sometimes  we  know,  though  we  do  not 
think  much  about  it.  Just  as  we  eat  our  meals  and  enjoy 
our  clean  beds  and  homes  without  thinking  of  what  our 
mothers  have  done  for  us,  so  we  enjoy  many  necessary 
things  that  people  have  produced  or  made  without  think- 
ing of  the  hard  work  and  suffering  that  some  people  have 
had  to  endure.  We  shall  study  in  this  chapter  how  some 
people  have  had  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  in  order  that  we  may 
have  the  many  good  things  that  we  enjoy. 
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Fighting  a  Fire  in  the  City 
with  Water  Turrets 


est,  there  he  goes  with- 
out fear  or  hesitation. 
Think  of  the  engineer 
on  a  fast  express-train. 
Steadily  and  fearlessly 
he  guides  the  heavily 
loaded  train  at  great 
speed;  and  when  there 
is  danger  he  sticks  to 
his  post  and  tries  to 
save  the  lives  of  the 
passengers,     even 


Heroes  of  Every-Day 
Life.  —  As  we  study 
the  work  of  the  world, 
we  find  that  there  are 
many  heroes  in  our 
common,  every-day 
life.  Think  of  the  fire- 
man in  the  city.  Al- 
ways ready,  as  soon  as 
the  alarm  is  given,  he 
rushes  to  the  fire;  and 
where  the  danger  to 
other  people  is  great- 


One  of  Our  Heroes  of  Every-Day  Life, 
Who  Risks  His  Own  Life  to  Save 
Others 
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though  it  may  cost  his  own.  Think  of  the  life-guards 
along  our  seacoast  and  everywhere  along  our  lakes  and 
rivers  where  people  enjoy  bathing.  They  are  always  ready 
to  save  any  one  who  may  be  in  danger.  Think  of  the 
doctor  and  the  nurse,  who  have  no  fear  in  trying  to  cure 
people,  even  when  they  suffer  from  dangerous  and  con- 
tagious diseases.     Do  you  not  think  that  these  people  are 

heroes  ?  Their  ser- 
vice is  so  common 
that  we  do  not  real- 
ize how  valuable  it 
is  and  how  much  it 
costs. 


Steel  Construction  Workers 

They  take  great  risks  that  we  may  have  bridges 
and  high  buildings. 


Heroes  of  Indus- 
try. —  There  are  al- 
so  many  heroes 
working  in  our  in- 
dustries. Every 
kind  of  work  has 
connected  with  it 
some  sort  of  danger,  but  some  kinds  of  work  are  much 
more  dangerous  than  others.  Perhaps  your  father  or 
some  other  man  that  you  know  has  been  injured  at 
his  work.  Many  people  every  day  are  injured  while  at 
their  work,  and  many  lose  their  lives  in  this  way.  The  use 
of  large,  rapidly  moving  machinery  has  made  work  very 
dangerous.  But  people  must  work  about  these  machines, 
even  when  they  risk  their  lives  in  doing  so.  Work  on  the 
railroads  is  very  dangerous,  but  many  men  must  do  it  if 
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we  are  to  have  the  things  we  need  and  are  to  travel  where 
we  wish  to  go.  Then  there  are  many  occupations  where 
dust  and  deadly  fumes  cause  diseases  that  shorten  the  lives 
of  the  workers.  Some  people  work  in  powder  mills,  manu- 
facturing dangerous  and  powerful  explosives.  Many  peo- 
ple work  underground,  digging  coal  or  iron  or  other  min- 
erals. Serious  accidents  often  occur  in  these  industries,' 
and  many  workers  in  them  prove  to  be  real  heroes. 

It  would  take  a  big  book  by  itself  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
risks  that  people  must  take  in  doing  their  work.  You 
should  see  clearly,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  for  many 
people  to  meet  dangers  and  suffer  hardships  in  order  for 
you  to  have  and  to  enjoy  the  many  necessities  and  luxuries 
of  your  life.  Even  if  you  pay  money  for  these  things,  you 
cannot  pay  fully  for  the  sacrifices  that  men  and  women 
must  make  to  provide  them  for  you. 

• 

Avoidable  and  Unavoidable  Accidents.  —  On  account  of 
these  dangers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  injured 
on  the  railroads,  in  the  industries,  and  on  the  farms  of  our 
country  every  year.  Many  thousands  more  lose  their  lives 
by  accidents  or  die  from  diseases  that  have  been  caused  by 
their  work.  The  number  of  injuries  and  deaths  is  very 
much  greater  than  it  should  be,  and  many  people  are  try- 
ing to  find  the  causes  of  these  accidents  and  to  remove 
these  causes. 

The  owners  and  managers  of  mills  and  factories  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  remove  the  causes  of  industrial  acci- 
dents. Often  they  have  done  this  voluntarily;  but  in  many 
cases  they  have  done  so  only  because  they  have  been  com- 
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pelled  by  law  to  protect  the  workers.  Guards  have  been 
put  around  the  dangerous  parts  of  machinery;  fans  draw 
off  the  deadly  fumes  and  gases  where  they  exist;  and  in 
other  ways   the   health   of   the  workers   is   protected.     In 

every  properly  managed 
mill  or  factory  there  are 
strict  rules  requiring  the 
workers  to  use  care  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  risks 
in  doing  their  work.  The 
slogan  of  modern  indus- 
try is  "Safety  always." 
But  the  responsibility 
for  accidents  often  rests 
upon  the  workers  them- 
selves. Many  times  they 
will   not   use   the   guards 

Copyright,  Ewing  Galloway 

.  „  ,,  _  and    other   protections 

A  steel  Press  in  a  Manufacturing  Plant  r 

at  Detroit,  Which  is  Operated  by  Two     that  have  been  provided. 

Frequently  they  disobey 

This  lessens  the  chance  of  accidents,  for  it  stops 

if  the  operator  takes  one  hand  off  the  ma-  the  rules  and  take  un- 
necessary risks.  When 
managers  and  workers  together  work  hard  to  provide  the 
conditions  that  are  favorable  to  health  and  safety,  and  to 
remove  the  dangerous  and  harmful  conditions,  the  number 
of  injuries  and  deaths  is  greatly  reduced. 


What  is  Done  in  Case  of  Accident.  —  When  these  acci- 
dents do  occur  doctors  and  nurses  are  ready  to  care  for 
those  who  are  injured.     Very  good  work  is  often  done  in 
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the  larger  industries 

by    emergency    aid 

or     first-aid     corps 

among  the  workers 

themselves.      These 

men  take  special  les- 
sons   and    drills    in 

giving  first  aid;  that 

is,  in  doing  what- 
ever can  be  done  to 

make     the     injured 

person    safe   and 

comfortable      until 

the    doctor   arrives. 

These  men  often  run 

serious  risks  to  save 

a    fellow   workman.     Sometimes    they    rush    into    a    mine 

where  a  bad  explosion  has  occurred  and  where  dangerous 

fumes  and  gases 
fill  the  air.  Many 
more  lives  would 
be  lost  and  many 
injuries  would 
prove  more  serious 
if  it  were  not  for 
the  good  work  of 
these  trained  work- 
men.   They  do  not 

These  First-Aid  Men  Rescued    and  Treated   a     receive  PaY  tor  tms 
Man  Injured  While  Fighting  a  Mine  Fire         kind   of  work,    but 


Copyright,  Ewing  Galloway 

A  Safety  Engineer  Expert  in  a  Manufactur- 
ing Plant,  Watching  the  Operation  of  a 
Safety  Device  Which  Covers  the  Knives  of 
a  Wood-Joiner  When  Not  in  Use 
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they  gladly  do  it  to  serve  their  fellow  workmen.  Are  not 
they,  too,  worthy  to  be  called  heroes? 

Many  States  now  have  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
These  laws  require  that  when  workmen  are  injured  while 
doing  their  work  they  shall  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
the  pay  which  they  would  have  received  if  they  had  been 
able  to  work.  The  laws  also  require  that  the  industry  in 
which  they  have  been  injured  shall  pay  a  certain  part  of 
the  cost  for  doctor  and  hospital  services.  These  laws  are 
necessary  and  fair,  because  few  workmen  can  afford  to  bear 
the  loss  and  expense  that  come  from  serious  accidents. 

One  good  result  of  these  laws  has  been  to  make  people 
think  more  seriously  of  the  dangers  that  are  connected  with 
the  World's  Work,  and  to  guard  against  these  dangers 
wherever  possible.  Another  good  result  is  that  we  come 
to  understand  that  it  costs  more  than  money  to  supply  the 
things  which  we  need.  It  may  frequently  cost  human  life. 
Nearly  everything  which  we  enjoy  has  required  that  some 
people  make  sacrifices  for  us. 

The  Meaning  of  Sacrifice.  —  Do  you  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  sacrifice  ?  There  is  a  difference  between  sacri- 
fice and  service.  We  said  in  Chapter  IV  that  when  people 
are  doing  things  for  others  which  the  others  cannot  very 
well  do  for  themselves,  they  are  giving  service.  But  it  may 
not  cost  a  person  anything  to  give  service.  Service  may 
even  be  profitable  to  the  giver  as  well  as  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  given.  When  the  grocer,  for  example,  supplies 
your  mother  with  groceries  he  is  doing  her  and  you  a  great 
service,  but  he  expects  to  be  paid  for  what  he  does.     When 
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people  give  all  their  time  to  giving  certain  kinds  of  service 
they  expect  to  be  paid  for  it;  because  it  takes  so  much  time 
and  strength  to  give  it  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  good  things  of  the  world  in  return  for  the  good  things 
which  they  do  for  the  world. 

We  would  not  be  a  very  happy  people,  however,  if  we 
did  only  what  we  could  be  paid  for.  The  great  men  about 
whom  you  have  studied  in  history  were  not  bothered  about 
the  pay  they  were  to  get  for  what  they  did.  They  did  their 
work  as  faithfully  as  they  could,  no  matter  what  the  pay 
might  be.  The  same  is  true  of  our  soldiers  in  the  war. 
They  fought  and  worked  as  hard  as  they  could,  even  though 
the  pay  was  small,  and  even  though  they  might  have  to 
die  for  their  country  and  for  liberty. 

In  every  kind  of  work  that  is  well  done  the  worker  must 
give  more  than  he  receives.  That  is,  every  good  service 
requires  some  sacrifice.  Some  people  must  run  our  trains 
at  night  in  order  to  carry  other  people  on  business  or  plea- 
sure; some  must  run  dynamos  at  night  in  order  that  our 
homes  may  be  lighted  and  our  trolley-cars  run ;  some  must 
milk  cows  before  daylight  in  order  to  supply  milk  to  our 
cities  before  it  spoils;  some  must  go  down  deep  into  the 
earth  to  dig  coal  and  ores;  and  doctors  must  often  come  to 
our  homes  in  the  middle  of  a  winter  night  to  help  us  get 
well.  Thus  many  people  must  make  sacrifices  of  one  kind 
or  another  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  world  may  be  car- 
ried on  quickly  and  smoothly. 

Profiteering.  —  The  opposite  of  sacrificing  is  profiteering. 
This  is  the  ugly  name  that  has  been  given  to  the  work  of 
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people  who  charge  a  great  deal  more  than  they  should  for 
what  they  sell.  They  may  have  some  goods  that  other 
people  need  very  badly,  and  charge  very  high  prices  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  people  must  buy  at  any  price. 
In  this  way  the  profiteers  make  more  than  a  reasonable 
profit  on  what  they  sell. 

But  profiteers  are  not  only  those  who  buy  and  sell 
goods  at  more  than  a  reasonable  profit.  We  may  prof- 
iteer in  the  service  we  buy  and  sell  as  well  as  in  goods. 
Anybody  that  wants  to  get  more  than  he  should  for 
the  service  which  he  gives  is  a  profiteer.  And  any- 
body that  wants  to  give  less  service'  than  he  should  for 
the  pay  which  he  gets  is  also  a  profiteer.  Some- 
times we  have  profiteers  in  school.  Some  boys  and 
girls  are  hurt  because  they  do  not  get  as  high  marks 
as  they  think  they  deserve,  when  they  all  too  often 
are  not  willing  to  do  the  work  that  is  necessary  to 
earn  the  marks  which  they  want.  Then  there  are  some 
boys  and  girls  who  try  to  "skin  through"  on  their  work. 
They  do  only  as  much  as  the  teacher  requires  them  to  do, 
and  they  will  not  do  even  that  unless  the  teacher  scolds 
and  punishes  them.  Such  pupils  are  profiteers.  I  hope 
there  are  none  in  your  class. 

There  are  profiteers  in  every  kind  of  work.  Some  peo- 
ple must  always  have  a  boss  watching  them  or  they  will 
not  work.  Some  workers  do  not  think  it  wrong  to  start 
several  minutes  after  the  starting  whistle  has  blown,  or 
to  quit  several  minutes  before  the  proper  quitting  time. 
They  also  are  profiteers.  Profiteers  of  every  sort  are  not 
the  kind  of  citizens  they  should  be. 
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Some  Examples  of  Sacrifice  in  Service.  —  We  have  in 
history  many  examples  of  men  who  have  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  great  deal  in  order  that  they  might  serve  their 
country  and  the  world.  We  can  merely  mention  a  few. 
You,  of  course,  know  of  the  wonderful  service  and  sacrifice 
of  Washington.  He  was  comfortably  rich  and  might  have 
led  an  easy  life  on  his  plantation;  but  he  preferred  to  spend 


Dr.  John  Mayo 


Miss  Clara  Barton 


Dr.  Charles  Mayo 


These  are  three  of  the  many  men  and  women  whose  lives  show 
devotion  to  others. 


many  years  in  the  hardest  kind  of  suffering  to  gain  our 
country's  freedom  and  to  make  its  life  as  a  nation  secure. 
You  know,  too,  of  the  great  service  of  Lincoln  throughout 
his  life,  and  especially  during  the  time  that  he  was  Presi- 
dent. You  should  also  know  of  the  wonderful  service  of 
Doctor  Walter  Reed  in  helping  to  stamp  out  yellow  fever 
in  the  warm  countries;  of  Clara  Barton  and  Florence 
Nightingale  and  their  work  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers;  of  the  Doctors  John  and  Charles  Mayo  and  their 
wonderful  hospital  at  Rochester,  Minn.;  of  Edison  and  his 
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many  valuable  inventions;  and 
of  Luther  Burbank  and  his 
plant  school  in  California.  All 
of  these  men  and  women  have 
tried  to  give  more  than  they 
ever  expected  to  get.  They 
have  served  as  hard  and  as 
much  as  they  could,  even  though 
it  often  meant  that  they  must 
make  sacrifices.  No  one  could 
say  of  them  that  they  were 
profiteers. 


Thomas  Edison  in  His  Labora- 
tory at  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


Doing  Your  Best.  —  From  these  examples  you  can  see 
that  the  only  way  to  make  a  success  of  your  life  is  to  find 
the  work  that  you  can  do  best,  and  to  do  your  best.  Many- 
people  make  the  mistake  of  choosing  a  life-work  for  what 

they  think  they  can  get  out  of 
:-■;*  ^^  it.    That  is  one  kind  of  profiteer- 

™  ing.     The  great  men  and  women 

whom  we  mentioned  have  not 
tried  to  make  money  for  them- 
selves. They  have  found  the 
work  which  they  could  do  best 
in  serving  the  world,  and  they 
have  done  their  best  in  it. 

You  should  realize,  therefore, 
that    there  are  many  men  and 

Luther  Burbank  with  Some  of      women  working  hard  every  dav 
the    Flowers    Produced    at 
His  Plant  School  and   meeting  many  dangers   in 
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order  that  you  may  have  the  many  things  that  you  neecL 
In  the  work  which  you  will  do  some  day  when  you  are 
older  you,  too,  will  be  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices. 
As  a  loyal  citizen  you  do  not  want  to  be  a  profiteer.  Your 
success  in  life  will  not  be  measured  by  what  you  get  for 
your  service,  but  by  what  you  put  into  your  service. 
Some  people  are  so  worried  about  what  they  will  get  that 
they  are  afraid  of  giving  too  much.  These  are  the  people 
whom  the  world  is  glad  to  forget.  But  some  people  are  so 
anxious  to  give  that  they  forget  all  about  what  they  will 
get.  These  are  the  people  whom  the  world  is  glad  to 
remember. 


THINGS   TO   DO   AND    TALK   ABOUT 

1.  Can  you  name  some  one  who  did  something  for  you  yesterday 
that  involved  danger  and  sacrifice?     What  was  it? 

2.  Has  any  member  of  your  family  been  injured  at  his  work?  Do 
you  know  if  the  accident  could  have  been  avoided? 

3.  In  your  investigation  of  the  chief  industry  of  your  community 
did  you  find  dangerous  and  harmful  conditions?  What  safeguards 
had  the  employers  provided  to  prevent  accidents? 

4.  Are  there  first-aid  or  emergency-aid  corps  in  the  industries  of 
your  town?     How  are  they  managed?     What  kind  of  work  do  they  do? 

5.  Have  you  passed  successfully  the  first-aid  tests  in  Scouting? 

6.  Does  your  State  have  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Law?  How 
does  it  provide  for  the  injured  workman?  Has  any  member  of  your 
family  received  compensation  for  injuries?  If  so,  tell  the  class  what 
the  law  required  him  to  do. 

7.  Are  you  a  profiteer?     If  so,  in  what  way? 

8.  Give  to  the  class  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
great  men  and  women  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 
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9.  Are  the  members  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  Council  in  your 
community  paid  for  their  services?  Do  you  know  of  other  workers 
in  your  community  who  give  their  services  without  pay? 

10.  Why  should  each  person  do  his  best  work  always,  no  matter 
how  much  he  is  paid? 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  JOY  OF  WORK 

Work  for  Everybody.  —  You  have  now  learned  that  the 
many  things  which  we  need  and  use  every  day  can  be 
provided  for  us  only  because  a  great  many  people  all  over 
the  world  are  working  together  and  working  hard  to  pro- 
vide them.  In  many  cases,  too,  people  must  meet  dan- 
gers and  suffer  hardships  of  various  kinds  in  order  to  do 
this  work.  We  have  learned  also  that  the  only  way  men 
and  women  can  have  their  own  needs  supplied  is  to  help 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  others. 

x\s  you  look  about  you  in  your  home  and  your  com- 
munity, you  see  that  nearly  every  adult  is  working.  There 
is  so  much  work  to  be  done  that  every  healthy  person 
should  have  a  share  in  it.  When  some  people  do  not 
share  in  the  work  of  your  home  or  of  your  school,  you 
find  that  some  other  people  must  work  harder  or  some  of 
the  work  cannot  be  done.  The  same  is  true  of  the  work 
of  the  world.  No  true  American  who  is  in  good  health 
wants  to  be  an  idler,  no  matter  how  rich  he  may  be.  In- 
deed, some  of  our  wealthy  men  and  women  work  very 
hard.  They  do  not  always  do  it  to  make  money,  but  to 
give  what  service  they  can  to  their  local  community,  their 
State,  or  their  country. 

Some  people  think  that  the  purpose  of  an  education  is 
to  help  men  and  women  to  live  without  working  hard. 
This  is  not  true.  An  education  should  help  people  to 
work  better.     Often  educated  people  work  hardest  of  all, 
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because  they  find  many  more  kinds  of  work  that  they  are 
able  to  do  than  if  they  had  not  gone  so  far  in  school  or 
college.     There   is   plenty  of  work   for  everybody   in   the 


A  Tent  within  Walls  of  Snow,  Harrison  Bay,  Alaska 
In  the  frigid  zone  people  must  not  expect  to  get  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

world,  and  your  education  should  help  you  do  your  proper 
share  of  this  work  and  do  it  better. 

Influence  of  Work  upon  People.  —  In  your  study  of 
history  and  geography  you  have  learned  that  the  people 
who  have  made  most  progress  have  been  the  people  living 
in  the  temperate  zones.  If  you  make  a  list  of  the  great 
nations  that  have  been  leaders  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  locate  their  capitals,  you  will  find  that  nearly  all  have 
been  or  are  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  This  is  not  an 
accident.     In  the  temperate  zones  people  have  many  needs 
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and  must  work  hard  to  satisfy  them.  In  the  tropics  the 
people  need  very  little  clothing  and  shelter  and  they  find 
plenty  of  food  with  very  little  work.     In  the  frigid  zone 


A  Rubber  Village  on  the  Lower  Gy-Parana,  South  America 
In  the  tropics  people  find  plenty  of  food  with  very  little  work. 


the  climate  is  so  bad  and  there  is  so  little  chance  for  any- 
thing to  grow  that  the  people  must  have  very  simple  needs 
and  must  not  expect  to  get  more  than  the  bare  necessities 
of  life. 

In  the  temperate  zones,  on  the  other  hand,  the  climate 
is  such  that  the  people  need  many  things,  while  nature  is 
kind  in  giving  all  that  they  need.  Nature's  good  things, 
in  the  temperate  zone,  however,  can  be  obtained  only  by 
hard  work.  Food  does  not  grow  wild,  but  it  will  grow 
plentifully  if  men  cultivate  the  soil.  There  is  plenty  of 
coal  and  ore  and  building  stone  in  the  earth,  but  men  must 
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From  a  photograph  by  W.  A.  Thomas 

A  School  for  Esquimaux  Children  at  Point  Hope,  Alaska 

dig  them  out.  And  the  effect  of  the  climate  is  such  that 
people  living  in  these  zones  are,  as  a  rule,  more  energetic 
and  active  than  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  can  be. 
For  these  reasons  men  and  women  in  the  temperate  zones 
must  work  harder  and  think  harder  than  people  in  the 
other  zones.  This  is  really  what  has  caused  civilization 
to  develop.  The  leading  nations  of  the  world  have  always 
been  nations  of  hard-working  people.  Civilization,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  results  of  hard  work. 

Effects  of  Idleness.  —  People  cannot  really  be  idle;  if 
they  do  not  have  good  work  to  do  they  will  find  bad  work 
to  do.     An  old  hymn  has  these  words: 


For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 
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Most  people  prefer  to  be  busy  with  good  work  rather  than 
to  drift  into  things  that  are  bad.  Boys  and  girls  like  to 
see  June  come,  because  of  what  they  hope  to  do  during  the 
long  vacation.  But  these  same  boys  and  girls  are  glad 
when  September  returns  and  the  school-bell  ends  the  long 
vacation.  They  are  eager  for  the  opening  of  school  and 
the  beginning  of  regular  work.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
men  when,  because  of  hard  times,  or  a  strike,  or  some  other 
reason,  they  are  idle  for  a  long  period.  They  are  eager 
to  get  back  to  work. 

The  terrible  effect  of  idleness  is  well  known.  In  many 
of  our  prisons  now  the  men  and  women  who  are  sentenced 
for  longer  than  a  few  days  are  put  to  work,  and  what  they 
earn  by  their  labor  is  given  to  them  when  they  leave  the 


A  Prison  Workshop 

In  many  of  our  prisons  the  men  and  women  are  put  to  work,  and  what  they  earn  by 
their  labor  is  given  to  them  when  they  leave  the  prison. 
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prison  or  is  given  to  their  families.  The  most  terrible 
punishment  in  prison  is  solitary  confinement.  In  the  larger 
prisons  there  usually  are  workshops  and  trade-schools 
where  the  prisoners  may  learn  some  useful  trade  and  may 
occupy  their  time  with  profitable  work. 


A  Prison  School 
Here  are  taught  prisoners  who  did  not  receive  or  neglected  their  early  training. 

The  man  or  woman  who  wastes  time  in  harmful  work 
or  in  no  work  at  all  is  not  happy.  And  the  boy  or  gir) 
who  wastes  time  in  poor  work  or  in  no  work  at  all  is  not 
happy.  Work  of  the  right  sort  is  a  blessing.  Idleness  is 
a  curse. 

Helping  People  to  Help  Themselves.  —  One  of  the 
hardest  problems  in  every  country  is  to  find  a  way  to  have 
everybody  do  a  share  of  the  work.  There  are  many  who 
will  not  work  even  though  they  are  able  to  do  it;  and  there 
are  many  others  who  cannot  do  as  much  work  as  able- 
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bodied  people  because  they  are  crippled  or  deformed  in 
some  way.  In  the  Eastern  countries  "begging"  is  a  trade. 
Thousands  of  people  become  very  skilful  in  asking  alms  of 
tourists  and  other  travellers.  In  our  own  country,  too, 
there  are  many  people  who  just  beg  their  living  on  the 
corners  of  our  streets  or  from  door  to  door.  Many  of  them 
are  crippled  or  handicapped  in  some  way,  but  many  are 
able-bodied  men  who  should  be  doing  some  useful  work. 
It  is  usually  unwise  to  give  these  people  what  they  ask 
without  asking  them  to  do  something  in  return.  The  man 
who  is  sincere  and  is  really  needy  will  be  glad  to  do  some- 
thing for  what  he  asks  of  others. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  handicapped  in  one  way 
or  another.  They  may  have  been  crippled,  or  they  may 
be  blind,  or  they  may  be  mentally  weak.  Sometimes  these 
handicaps  come  from  serious  injuries  in  accidents;  some- 
times people  are  crippled  or  handicapped  as  babies  and 
never  get  well  and  strong.  In  most  cases  the  person  him- 
self is  not  to  blame.  In  order  that  these  people  may  not 
be  idle  work  is  often  found  which  they  are  able  to  do,  and 
many  special  schools  are  conducted  for  them.  In  these 
schools  they  frequently  learn  useful  trades  and  other  occu- 
pations. Blind  people  now  learn  to  read  and  to  do  many 
useful  kinds  of  work.  Artificial  limbs  are  provided  for  the 
crippled  and  in  other  ways  they  are  helped  to  become 
useful.  Even  those  who  are  mentally  weak  are  taught  to 
do  some  useful  work. 

Very  many  soldiers  have  returned  from  the  Great  War 
blind  or  crippled  in  one  way  or  another.  For  these  the 
government  has  provided  special   training  in  schools  and 
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The  "Junglegym,"  Used  by  Blind  Boys  at  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass. 

colleges.  Here  these  men  are  taught  to  do  work  that  is 
possible  for  them.  These  soldiers  are  given  a  chance  to 
do  again  a  fair  share  of  the  World's  Work,  and  some  of 
them  are  learning  to  do  even  better  work  than  they  did 
before  the  war. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  nearly  everybody  to  do  some 
worthy  work  and  to  find  joy  and  pleasure  in  working  for 
others.  The  number  of  people  who  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  others  is  now  very  small.  We  are  all  of  us  inter- 
dependent, and  even  the  blind  and  crippled  are  helping 
others  as  well  as  themselves. 


Producers  and  Consumers.  —  When  a  person  does  some 
useful  part  of  the  work  of  the  world  we  call  him  a  producer. 
A  producer  is  one  who  helps  to  provide  the  things'  that 
people  need  to  make  life  happy.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
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a  person  uses  up  the  things  that  have  been  provided  we 
call  him  a  consumer.  When  you  grow  vegetables  in  your 
home  or  school  garden  you  are  a  producer;  when  you  eat 
the  vegetables  you 
are  a  consumer.  A 
man  may  be  a  pro- 
ducer of  one  kind 
of  things  and  a  con- 
sumer of  another 
kind  at  the  same 
time.  For  exam- 
ple, a  man  is  pro- 
ducing something 
when  he  is  at  his 
work,  but  he  is  con- 
suming  also  by 
wearing  out  his 
shoes  and  clothes. 
Any  man  or  woman 
who  does  useful 
work  is  a  producer 
while  doing  it. 

Now  it  is  impor- 
tant that  every  healthy  man  and  woman  shall  work  in 
such  a  way  that  the  value  of  what  each  produces  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  value  of  what  each  consumes.  Of 
course  we  do  not  expect  the  blind  and  the  crippled  and 
the  mentally  weak  people  to  do  this.  But  they  are  taught 
to  produce  as  much  as  possible.  And  because  they  cannot 
produce  enough  to  equal  the  value  of  what  they  consume, 


Copyright,  Underwood  and  Underwood 

Instructing  a  Crippled  Soldier  in  the  Oper- 
ation of  the  Linotype  Machine,  Which  is 
Used  in  Printing 
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it  is  necessary  for  others  to  produce  more  than  they  con- 
sume. The  value  of  any  man  to  the  world  depends  upon 
how  much  more  valuable  are  the  things  which  he  produces 
than  the  things  which  he  consumes.  If  he  produces  less 
than  he  consumes  he  is  a  burden  to  the  world;  if  he  pro- 
duces only  as  much  as  he  consumes  he  is  of  no  real  value; 
and  only  when  he  produces  more  than  he  consumes  is  he 
of  real  value  to  the  world.  At  the  present  time  you  are 
consuming  much  more  than  you  can  produce.  You  are 
of  value  to  the  world,  however,  as  we  shall  see  later,  be- 
cause it  is  expected  that  some  day  you  will  produce  very 
much  more  than  you  will  consume. 

If  you  had  chickens  that  cost  more  to  feed  and  care  for 
than  the  eggs  were  worth,  what  would  you  do  ?  If  a  farmer 
had  a  cow  that  cost  more  to  feed  and  care  for  than  her 
milk  was  worth,  what  do  you  think  he  would  do  ?  Surely 
you  and  the  farmer  would  try  to  find  some  way  to  get 
more  eggs  and  more  milk,  or  you  would  sell  the  chickens 
and  cow  for  meat.  Farmers  sometimes  call  such  chickens 
and  cows  "boarders." 

There  are  very  many  public  "boarders."  They  are  men 
and  women  who  do  little  or  no  useful  work.  They  con- 
sume more  than  they  produce.  And  it  does  not  matter 
whether  they  are  very  rich  or  very  poor.  Any  person  that 
does  not  do  a  fair  share  of  the  World's  Work  is  a  public 
"boarder."  When  such  persons  are  not  able  to  do  more 
than  they  do  because  of  some  handicap  we  do  not  criticise 
them.  But  when  people  are  not  doing  all  they  are  able  to 
do  they  are  not  doing  their  duty.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  "the  world  owes  everybody  a  living."     This  is  only 
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half  true.  The  world  owes  a  man  a  living  only  when  that 
man  does  all  he  can  for  the  world.  Every  man  or  woman, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  should  do  as  much  as  he  or  she  is 
able  to  do  of  the  world's  useful  work. 

The  Dignity  of  Labor.  —  It  is  very  important  for  you  to 
understand  clearly  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  work  that  men 
and  women  do  that  really  counts.  A  great  man  named 
Carlyle  once  said:  "All  work,  even  cotton-spinning,  is 
noble."  This  is  true.  But  it  must  be  useful  work.  There 
are  some  kinds  of  work  that  are  not  useful ;  some  are  even 
harmful  to  the  world.  Only  useful  work  can  be  noble  work, 
and  all  useful  work  is  noble.  It  does  not  matter  what  kind 
of  clothes  a  man  must  wear  at  his  work;  or  whether  he 
must  soil  his  hands  or  may  keep  them  clean.  The  thing 
that  counts  is  whether  he  is  doing  the  useful  work  that  he 
can  do  best.     If  he  is,  his  work  is  noble. 

This  is  a  lesson  that  American  boys  and  girls  need  to 
learn.  Some  people  despise  the  grimy  toiler  at  hard, 
physical  labor.  They  are  very  narrow-minded  when  they 
do  so.  You  have  learned  from  these  pages  that  your  own 
life  and  happiness  depend  upon  many  people  who  must 
toil  in  grimy  labor.  You  could  not  have  water  and  gas  in 
your  home  if  some  men  were  not  willing  to  dig  ditches  to 
lay  the  mains.  You  could  not  have  coal  to  keep  your 
house  warm  and  cook  your  food  if  some  men  were  not  will- 
ing to  go  down  deep  into  the  earth  to  dig  it  and  prepare 
it  for  you.  You  could  not  have  many  of  the  things  that 
you  enjoy  if  many  people  were  not  willing  to  do  hard  and 
often  dirty  work  for  you  in   producing  raw  materials,  in 
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manufacturing  these  into  finished  products,  and  in  trans- 
porting them  to  you. 

Have  you  watched   the  crowds  of  people  in   the  early 
morning  or  evening  going  to  and  from  their  work?     Does 


Leaving  the  Factory  at  the  End  of  the  Day 
These  people  are  worthy  of  honor  and  respect. 


it  not  thrill  you  ?  Cars  are  crowded  and  streets  are 
bustling.  It  does  not  matter  whether  their  faces  and 
their  clothes  are  clean  or  soiled.  What  does  matter  is 
whether  their  work  is  necessary  and  useful ;  whether  they 
are  fitted  for  it;  and  whether  they  are  working  honestly 
while  doing  it.  If  this  is  true,  then  their  work  is  noble 
and  dignified  and  these  people  are  worthy  of  honor  and 
respect. 
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The  Joy  of  Work.  —  You  cannot  get  the  real  fun  out  of 
life  by  loafing.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many  people 
must  work  very,  very  hard  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  buy 
even  the  simplest  things  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
But  if  you  do  not  want  to  have  that  kind  of  experience  you 
should  not  look  forward  to  having  an  easy  time  in  life. 
Your  aim  should  be  to  fit  yourself  for  better  and  more  re- 
sponsible work.  In  this  way  you  can  earn  a  larger  and 
better  share  of  the  good  things  of  life.  If  you  prepare  your- 
self for  useful  work,  and  do  it  honestly,  you  will  find  that 
your  work  will  be  real  pleasure  and  fun.  The  people  who 
do  not  enjoy  their  work  are  usually  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  not  fitted. 
While  you  are  in  school  you  should  make  sure  that  you  are 
going  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  will  be  a  pleasure  and  a 
joy  to  you  because  it  is  just  the  work  that  you  can  do  best. 

THINGS   TO   DO   AND    TALK   ABOUT 

i.  Do  you  know  people  who  want  to  become  educated  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  work  hard?     Are  they  wise  or  foolish?     Why? 

2.  Give  reasons  why  the  temperate  zones  are  more  favorable  to 
hard  work  than  the  other  zones. 

3.  On  the  map  of  the  world  locate  the  capitals  of  the  great  nations 
in  the  world's  history,  past  and  present.  How  many  do  not  lie  within 
the  north  temperate  zone? 

4.  If  there  is  a  prison  of  any  kind  near  your  community,  find  what 
kind  of  work  the  prisoners  do. 

5.  Look  up  in  some  book  of  travel  or  in  some  geographical  reader 
to  learn  of  the  professional  beggars  of  the  Eastern  countries.  Why  is 
not  begging  a  proper  way  to  get  a  living? 

6.  Do  the  schools  of  your  district  or  of  your  State  provide  educa- 
tion for  the  crippled  and  blind  children?  What  kind  of  education  is 
it? 
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7.  Do  you  know  of  a  crippled  soldier  who  is  being  taught  a  trade 
by  the  government? 

8.  Do  you  have  a  school  or  home  garden?     If  so,  tell  about  it. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  work  that  you  think  are  not 
useful.  Make  a  list  of  some  that  you  think  are  harmful.  What  really 
makes  work  useful? 

10.  Do  you  think  it  is  true  that  the  hardest  kind  of  hard  work  is 
the  work  that  you  are  not  fitted  for? 

11.  Why  is  the  first  step  to  success  and  happiness  to  find  the  work 
that  you  are  best  fitted  for? 


CHAPTER   IX 
HOW   BOYS    AND    GIRLS    SERVE 

Dependence  of  Boys  and  Girls.  —  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  book  you  have  learned  that  men  and  women 
are  depending  upon  one  another  for  the  many  things 
which  they  need.  This  we  have  called  the  interdepen- 
dence of  people.  In  the  last  chapter  we  learned  that  when 
we  help  to  supply  the  things  which  people  need  we  are 
producers;  and  when  we  help  to  use  up  the  things  which 
people  supply  we  are  consumers.  We  learned  also  that 
the  value  of  any  individual  to  the  world  is  measured  by 
the  amount  that  his  production  is  greater  than  his  con- 
sumption. 

It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  healthy,  rapidly  growing 
boys  and  girls  shall  consume  much  more  than  they  can 
produce.  Their  needs  are  very  great,  but  their  ability  to 
supply  these  needs  is  very  small.  They  wear  out  their 
clothes  rapidly,  or  outgrow  them.  Their  appetites  are 
usually  good.  They  need  and  use  up  so  much  that  fathers 
and  mothers  are  often  kept  guessing  where  it  is  all  to  come 
from.  If  parents  produced  only  as  much  as  they  them- 
selves consumed,  it  would  be  hard  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
only  reason  that  you  can  be  in  school  at  all  is  that  your 
parents  are  producing  much  more  than  their  share  in  order 
to  make  up  for  you.  So  you  can  see  how  you  depend  upon 
the  support  of  your  parents. 
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As  you  have  seen  in  the  earlier  chapters,  you  depend 
also  upon  many  others  in  your  own  and  in  other  communi- 
ties. You  cannot  now  give  in  return  an  equal  amount  of 
service  for  all  the  service  you  receive.     Do  you  think,  for 

example,  that  you  could 
now  do  enough  to  pay 
for  your  education  ? 
You  are,  therefore,  a 
very  great  consumer, 
but  you  are  not  much  of 
a  producer. 


The  Value  of  Boys 
and  Girls.  —  Does  it 
mean,  then,  that  boys 
and  girls  are  of  no 
value?  By  no  means. 
Boys  and  girls  are  the 
most  valuable  things  in 
the  world.  They  are 
more  valuable  than  all 
the  gold  and  silver;  more 
valuable  than  all  the 
crops;  and  more  valuable  than  all  the  mills  and  factories. 
But  the  value  of  boys  and  girls  is  not  measured  by  what 
they  are,  but  by  what  they  will  be.  They  cannot  produce 
much  now;  but  they  should  produce  very  much  more 
when  they  are  older  and  wiser  and  stronger.  Your  par- 
ents work  hard  now  to  feed  and  clothe  you  and  to  keep 
you   in   school,   because   they  expect   that  some  day  you 
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He  Now  Has  150  Laying  Pullets 
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will  be  able  to  do  an  adult's  share  of  work  and  do  it  well. 
They  even  hope  that  you  will  then  produce  much  more 
than  you  will  consume,  in  order  to  make  up  for  them  when 
they  become  too  old  to  do  as  much  as  they  are  doing  now. 

Thus  the  real  value  of 
boys  and  girls  is  in  what 
they  promise  to  be  when 
they  become  men  and 
women.  If  you  never 
grew  any  taller  or 
stronger  than  you  are 
now;  if  you  became  no 
wiser  than  you  are  now ; 
and  if  you  could  never 
do  more  work  than  you 
do  now,  your  parents 
and  your  teachers  would 
be  very  much  disap- 
pointed :n  you.  They 
like  to  plan  for  you  as  a 
man  or  a  woman.  And 
the  more  they  expect  of 
you  when  you  grow  up, 
the  more  willing  they  are  to  sacrifice  for  you  now.  Boys 
and  girls,  "you  are  the  hope  of  the  world."  Because  of 
what  you  may  be,  you  are  of  very  great  value  now,  even 
though  you  consume  so  much  and  produce  so  little. 


The  Girls  too  Are  Not  to  be  Outdone 
by  the  Boys.  This  One  Finds  that  It 
Pays  to  Raise  Chickens 


How  Boys  and  Girls  Produce.  —  But  it  is  a  very  poor 
sort  of  healthy  boy  or  girl  that  is  not  some  kind  of  pro- 
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ducer.  This  is  especially  true  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
reached  your  age  and  grade.  In  the  homes  and  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  schools  and  in  other  parts  of  community 
life  there  are  many  things  that  boys  and  girls  are  able  to 
do  well.  Any  work  that  you  do  to  help  others  makes 
you  a  producer. 

Another  way  in  which  we  may  be  producers  is  in  not 
making  work  for  others  if  we  can  prevent  it.  In  our 
homes  many  times  mother  must  do  things  for  us  that 
would  not  have  been  necessary  if  we  had  been  thoughtful 
and  careful.  The  same  rule  holds  in  community  life.  If 
you  throw  paper  or  fruit-skins  about  the  streets  and  walks 
of  your  community  and  about  the  school-yard  you  add  to 
the  work  of  some  people  who  must  clean  them  up.  Chil- 
dren sometimes  take  chalk  from  school  and  mark  up  houses 
and  fences.  People  must  then  do  extra  work  to  clean  these 
marks  away.  Boys  sometimes  thoughtlessly  run  over 
lawns  or  break  fences.  All  of  these  careless  and  often 
thoughtless  acts  add  to  the  work  that  people  must  do. 
When  we  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  these 
things  they  have  time  to  do  other  things  and  to  do 
them  well. 

And  the  same  rule  holds  in  school.  Sensible  boys  and 
girls  are  careful  of  school  property,  because  they  know 
that  it  costs  money.  All  the  money  that  is  needed  to  run 
your  schools  comes  from  the  people,  some  of  it  from  your 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  some  of  it  from  you  yourself. 
When  we  waste  this  money  through  the  careless  use  of 
school  property  we  cannot  have  many  of  the  things  in 
school  that  we  want  and  need.     So  you  should  be  careful 
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not  to  waste  or  carelessly  use  what  costs  money.  In  all 
these  ways  you  may  really  be  producing  now.  You  may 
really  be  giving  service. 

Organizing  for  Better  Service.  —  Most  of  this  service, 
however,  is  unorganized.  In  Chapter  V  we  saw  how  men 
and  women  organize  to  give  better  service.  In  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  purpose  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
country  have  been  organized.  This  has  been  done  so  that 
boys  and  girls  may  have  a  chance  now  to  do  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  world  and  to  do  that  part  well. 
Let  us  study  a  little  about  the  organizations  that  help  you 
to  give  better  service. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross.  —  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
these  organizations  is  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  In  the  Great 
War  everybody  had  to  fight  and  work  and  sacrifice  just  as 
much  as  possible.  We  found  then  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  service  that  boys  and  girls  could  give. 
They  could  grow  vegetables  in  home  and  school  gardens, 
and  so  add  to  the  food  supply.  They  could  gather  waste 
materials  of  various  kinds.  They  could  prevent  the  waste 
of  good  materials,  so  that  there  would  be  plenty  to  supply 
the  soldiers  with  ammunition,  food,  and  clothing.  They 
could  assist  in  making  clothing  for  refugee  children  and 
some  hospital  supplies  for  soldiers.  In  many  other  ways 
boys  and  girls  could  help  to  win  the  war. 

In  order  to  organize  the  children  of  America  so  that  they 
could  give  the  best  possible  service,  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
was  formed.     Every  school  in  the  country  was  invited  to 
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become  an  auxiliary  and  every  boy  and  girl  a  member. 
Millions  of  school-children  became  members  and  did  won- 
derful work.  They  grew  a  great  deal  of  food  in  their  gar- 
dens. They  made  soldiers'  kits  and  refugee  garments. 
They  were  thrifty  and  careful  so  as  to  require  as  few  people 
as  possible  to  do  work  for  them.     In  this  way  the  people 

who  worked  in  mines 
and  mills  and  factories 
could  do  more  for  the 
soldiers. 

Now  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  has  a  peace  pro- 
gramme. Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children 
have  been  made  home- 
less by  the  terrible  war. 
They  need  clothing  and 
food  and  homes.  They 
need  teachers  and 
schools.  And  they  need  encouragement  and  sympathy. 
Then  in  our  own  country  there  are  many  children  who  need 
assistance  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  all  of  this  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  is  helping.  In  some  schools  where  girls  learn  to 
sew  they  are  making  garments  for  the  children  of  foreign 
countries  and  for  the  children  of  our  own  country.  Where 
boys  have  manual  training  some  are  making  toys  and  furni- 
ture for  less  fortunate  children.  Some  of  the  money 
which  children  have  contributed  is  used  to  build  and  con- 
duct schools  for  the  children  of  the  war  countries.  And 
thousands    of    American    school    children    are    exchanging 
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letters  with  the  children  of  these  foreign  countries.  So 
you  see  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  a  great  organization 
of  boys  and  girls  for  giving  a  wonderful  service.  It  is 
doing  a  very  important  part  of  the  World's  Work. 


Scouting.  — ■  Scouting  is  another  organization  through 
which  boys  and  girls  are  giving  excellent  service.  There 
are  several  organizations  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 
The  most  familiar  are  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America.  Others  are  the  Camp-Fire  Girls 
and  the  Woodcrafters.  The  purpose  of  all  these  organiza- 
tions is  to  help  boys  and  girls  to  be  helpful  and  useful  at 
all  times.  The  Scout  motto  is  "Be  Prepared."  That  is, 
a  Scout  should  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  give  people  any 
kind  of  service  that  may  be  needed  if  he  is  old  enough  to 
give  it.  When  an  accident  occurs,  a  good  Scout  does  not 
run  away  or  be- 
come a  helpless 
spectator.  He 
knows  how  to  give 
first  aid  and  to 
help  in  other 
ways.  At  parades 
and  large  gather- 
ings of  people  he 
helps  the  police  to 
handle  the  crowds. 
In  the  cities  during 


From 
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Toys  and  Clothing  Made  by  Junior  Red  Cross 
Children  for  Children  Abroad 


important  conventions  he  acts  as  guide   for  the  strangers. 
He   learns  to  know  the  birds  and  flowers  and  trees  and  to 
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care  for  them.     There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the 
Scout  learns  to  be  of  service. 

The  good  Scout  does  a  good  turn  every  day.  That  is, 
he  does  an  act  of  helpfulness  every  day  to  somebody  for 
which  he  is  not  paid.     Every  Scout  makes  a  promise  which 


Girl  Scouts  Distributing  Flowers  and  Fruit  in 
a  Foundling  Hospital 

is  good  enough  for  every  boy  and  girl  and  every  man  and 
woman  to  make.  It  is  called  the  "Scout  Oath."  It  is  as 
follows: 

"On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best — 

1.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and 

to  obey  the  Scout  law; 

2.  To  help  other  people  at  all  times; 

3.  To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally 

awake,  and  morally  straight." 

You  may  not  yet  be  old  enough  to  become  a  Scout. 
Boys  must  be  12  and  girls  must  be  10.     But  if  you  are 
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not  yet  a  member  you  should  make  up  your  mind  to  join 
as  soon  as  you  can.  These  organizations  give  excellent 
ways  for  you  to  serve  people.  Every  good  turn  and  every 
kind  of  genuine  Scout  service  is  part  of  the  World's  Work. 
Boys  and  girls  who  are  prepared  to  help  others  in  many 
ways  and  who  try  to  help  all  they  can  are  good  citizens. 

The  Most  Important  Service.  —  But  the  most  important 
service  that  boys  and  girls  can  give  is  strict  attention  to 
their  school  work.  Every  year  our  country  spends  over 
$700,000,000  in  building  and  conducting  public  schools. 
This  enormous  sum  of  money  is  spent  in  order  that  you 
may  be  prepared  to  do  your  work  well  when  you  become 
men  and  women.  Your  work  in  school  is,  therefore,  a 
very  important  part  of  the  World's  Work.  You  cannot  do 
your  best  work  in  the  future  unless  you  do  your  best  work 
in  the  present. 

In  Chapter  VI  we  learned  that  in  doing  this  work  men 
and  women  supply  two  things  —  money  and  labor.  In 
doing  the  work  of  the  school  these  same  two  things  are 
necessary.  Your  fathers  and  mothers  supply  most  of  the 
money,  although  you  supply  a  part  of  it,  too.  How  people 
supply  money  for  the  schools  and  other  work  in  the  com- 
munity we  are  going  to  study  more  carefully  later.  It  is 
important  for  you  to  understand  now  that  the  money 
which  is  spent  upon  the  schools  of  your  community  comes 
from  the  people  of  your  community. 

The  second  thing  that  is  needed  is  labor.  Your  teachers 
and  you  supply  this.  The  teachers  are  adults  and  must 
give  all  their  time  to  this  important  work.     So  they  receive 
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salaries  for  the  labor  which  they  provide.  You  do  not 
receive  salaries  for  the  labor  which  you  provide,  but  you 
do  receive  pay  for  it,  just  the  same.  Your  pay  is  the 
power  to  do  better  work  when  you  are  older  and  to  earn 


The  Best  Way  to  Prepare  for  Doing  the  World's  Work  is  to  Do  Well 
That  Part  Which  You  Have  to  Do  Now 


more  than  if  you  are  not  well  educated.  It  is  really  as  if 
your  pay  is  invested  for  you  in  a  savings-account  to  be 
paid  to  you  when  you  grow  up. 

Now  it  depends  almost  entirely  upon  you  how  much 
pay  you  get,  just  as  it  depends  upon  the  worker  in  the 
mill  how  much  pay  he  gets.  If  the  only  kind  of  labor  you 
give  is  your  time  you  will  get  very  little  for  it.  That  is,  if 
you  merely  attend  school  and  do  not  try  to  study  or  work, 
you    cannot   expect    to    learn    much    or    to   develop    your 
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powers.  Then  your  labor  may  consist  of  time  and 
strength.  You  may  work  hard,  but  your  work  may  be 
careless.  Hard  work  is  better  than  no  work  at  all,  even  if 
it  is  full  of  mistakes;  and  you  will  learn  more  than  if  you 
loaf  in  school.  But  the  best  labor  of  all  is  when  you  work 
with  all  your  ability  all  the  time.  You  must  remember 
that  you  are  not  really  working  for  your  teacher.  Your 
teacher  is  helping  you  become  fitted  to  work  for  your 
country  and  for  yourself  more  intelligently  and  efficiently. 
This  means  that  you  should  do  your  work  as  faithfully 
and  carefully  as  you  can.  You  will  then  receive  the  best 
pay  for  your  labor,  a  good  education.  The  bank-account 
in  your  name  will  grow  rapidly,  and  when  you  are  older 
you  will  receive  a  much  higher  return  from  your  invest- 
ment. 

Preparing  by  Doing.  — -  So  the  best  way  to  prepare  for 
doing  the  World's  Work  is  to  do  well  that  part  which  you 
have  to  do  now.  The  service  which  you  can  give  at  home, 
on  the  street,  and  in  the  school;  the  service  which  you  can 
give  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  in  the  Scouts,  and  in  other 
organizations  —  all  this  is  part  of  the  World's  Work. 
Don't  plan  to  do  big  things  by  and  by  unless  you  are  sure 
that  you  can  do  well  the  things  which  you  have  to  do  now. 
You  are  making  now  an  important  investment  upon  which 
you  will  receive  pay  when  you  are  older.  Make  sure  that 
your  investment  is  good.  Work,  therefore,  as  hard  and  as 
wisely  as  you  can.     Be  prepared  ! 
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THINGS    TO    DO   AND    TALK   ABOUT 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  statement,  "  The  value  of  boys 
and  girls  is  not  measured  by  what  they  are,  but  by  what  they  will  be." 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  duties  which  you  perform  regularly  at  home. 
Are  they  part  of  the  World's  Work? 

3.  How  do  you  help  to  make  the  work  of  others  easier?  Have 
you  done  some  things  to  make  the  work  of  others  harder?  Are  they 
things  that  you  could  have  prevented? 

4.  What  work  does  the  Red  Cross  carry  on  in  your  community? 

5.  What  work  has  your  school  done  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross? 

6.  What  Scout  troops  are  there  in  your  community?  Do  the  mem- 
bers of  your  class  who  are  old  enough  belong  to  some  outdoor  organ- 
ization? 

7.  What  have  the  Scouts  done  in  your  community  as  community 
service? 

8.  Invite  some  first-class  Scout  from  some  upper  grade,  or  from 
the  high  school,  to  tell  your  class  what  he  thinks  of  Scouting. 

9.  Every  good  Scout  is  expected  to  do  a  good  turn  every  day.  It 
is  a  good  rule  for  everybody.  What  good  turns  have  you  done  for  the 
last  week? 

10.  How  much  money  was  spent  upon  your  school  last  year?  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  or  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  may 
be  able  to  give  you  this  information.  How  much  money  was  spent 
for  the  schools  of  your  city  or  town?  How  much  for  the  schools  of 
your  State? 

n.  Name  some  of  the  advantages  which  you  receive  as  pay  for 
the  time  and  labor  which  you  invest  in  your  school  work. 

12.     Read  "  You  Are  the  Hope  of  the  World,"  by  Herman  Hagedorn. 


CHAPTER  X 
EDUCATION  FOR  BETTER  SERVICE 

The  American  System  of  Public  Schools.  —  Though  you 
may  be  giving  good  service  now,  you  are  really  preparing 
to  give  still  better  service  as  men  and  women.  This  is 
why  we  spend  so  much  money  for  our  schools.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  a  great  deal  to  boast  about  in  our  system  of 
government;  but  no  part  is  more  wonderful  than  our  sys- 
tem of  public  schools.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
that  has  schools  like  ours  except  those  which  have  liked 
the  American  system  so  well  that  they  have  used  it  as  a 
pattern  for  their  own.  We  are  justly  proud  of  this  system, 
and  boys  and  girls  who  enjoy  its  benefits  should  know 
about  its  purposes. 

In  America  we  believe  that  every  boy  and  girl  should 
have  an  equal  chance  to  become  thoroughly  educated. 
Each  State  in  our  Union  compels  its  people  to  raise  money 
to  support  free  schools  for  their  children;  and  no  child  can 
be  made  to  pay  for  attending  these  schools.  About 
24,000,000  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
of  our  nation.  This  means  that  one  out  of  every  five 
people  in  the  whob  United  States  is  attending  the  public 
schools. 

In  most  other  countries  the  children  of  poor  families  do 

not  stand  much  chance  of  getting  ahead,  because  only  the 

wealthy  families  can  afford   to  pay  for   the  education  of 
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their  children.  In  our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  our  great  leaders  were  the  children  of  poor  parents,  and 
received  their  early  education  in  the  public  schools.  You 
have  a  great  privilege  in  being  able  to  attend  a  free  public 
school.  This,  of  course,  means  that  you  have  important 
duties  also.  In  order  that  you  may  appreciate  better  just 
how  great  a  privilege  you  have  and  just  what  your  duty 
is,  let  us  study  for  a  while  about  the  organization  and  the 
great  purposes  of  our  American  public-school  system. 

Education  for  Democracy.  —  The  chief  aim  of  the 
American  school  is  education  for  democracy.  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  people  have  all  the  power,  as  they  have  in 
the  United  States,  they  cannot  do  the  best  for  one  another 
unless  they  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  unless  they  can 
think  and  act  intelligently  upon  the  great  questions  that 
will  come  before  them.  The  two  great  things  that  a  citi- 
zen in  a  democracy  should  be  able  to  do  are:  first,  to  know 
what  are  his  rights  and  to  demand  them;  and,  second,  to 
know  what  are  his  duties  and  to  perform  them.  It  is  to 
help  the  citizen  do  both  of  these  that  our  public  schools  are 
conducted. 

Despotic  rulers  have  always  been  afraid  to  trust  the 
people  with  education.  In  olden  times  the  poor  were 
sometimes  prevented  from  learning  to  read  or  becoming 
educated,  because  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  make 
them  dissatisfied.  They  would  have  to  pay  others  even 
to  write  letters  for  them  or  to  read  letters  which  they  had 
received.  In  a  country  like  Germany,  where  there  was 
some  sort  of  public  school,  the  children  of  the  poor  were 
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given  a  special  kind  of  education,  and  a  poor  boy  could 
never  hope  to  go  to  a  university.  College  and  university 
training  was  always  reserved  for  the  young  men  of  the 
upper  classes.  In  our  country,  however,  everybody  has 
the  same  right  to  get  as  thorough  and  complete  an  educa- 
tion as  he  may  want  or  can  use.  We  are  training  citizens 
in  our  schools  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy,  and  they  can 
be  better  citizens  if  they  are  well  educated. 

The  Purpose  of  Compulsory- Attendance  Laws.  —  It  is 
because  we  believe  so  thoroughly  in  the  value  of  education 
for  citizenship  that  we  have  laws  to  compel  boys  and  girls 
to  attend  school.  These  we  call  compulsory-attendance 
laws.  Every  one  of  our  States  now  compels  the  boys  and 
girls  to  attend  school  for  a  certain  number  of  days  each 
year  until  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  In 
some  States  they  must  attend  until  they  are  sixteen,  and 
in  Utah  until  they  are  eighteen,  unless  they  are  given  cer- 
tificates of  employment.  Even  then  in  some  States  they 
must  attend  continuation  schools  for  a  few  hours  each 
week.  Some  parents  do  not  always  want  to  do  what  is 
best  for  their  children,  and  these  laws  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  boys  and  girls  and  to  give  them  a  fair  chance 
to  attend  school  while  they  are  young.  Sometimes  the 
boys  and  girls  do  not  like  to  attend  school,  and  stay  away 
for  trifling  excuses.  In  such  cases  the  laws  are  made  to 
protect  the  boys  and  girls  from  themselves. 

There  is  a  special  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  these 
laws.  If  children  are  absent  from  school,  it  is  his  duty  to 
investigate  the  reason.     If  the  reason  is  legal  he  does  noth- 
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ing  further;  but  if  the  reason  is  not  legal  he  may  have 
the  parents  prosecuted  and  fined.  You  should  remember, 
however,  that  this  officer  is  only  doing  what  the  people 
have  agreed  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  the  protection  of 
their  children  and  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  you  to  attend  school  regularly  if  you  are  to  do 
your  best  work  in  the  world.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
compulsory-attendance  laws  of  your  State,  and  the  reason 
why  the  Attendance  Officer  enforces  the  laws. 

The  Organization  of  Our  Schools.  —  The  school  which 
you  attend  is  only  a  part  of  a  great  system.  Most  Ameri- 
can public  schools  are  organized  into  twelve  grades.  The 
first  eight  of  these  grades  are  called  the  elementary  school, 
and  the  last  four  are  called  the  high  school.  In  many  of 
our  cities  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  are  grouped 
together,  often  in  a  separate  building,  and  called  a  junior 
high  school. 

Many  of  our  rural  schools  have  all  these  grades  in  one 
room  under  one  teacher.  These  one-room  schools  have 
done  a  wonderful  work  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
many  of  our  great  leaders  in  America  attended  this  kind  of 
school.  But,  in  order  to  give  the  country  boys  and  girls 
the  same  chance  as  those  of  the  cities  and  towns,  the  old 
type  of  rural  school  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  large, 
consolidated  schools  are  being  built.  The  children  are 
carried  to  and  from  these  schools  in  large  buses  or  wagons. 
The  children  of  each  grade  are  grouped  together,  and  each 
teacher  teaches  one  or  two  grades,  as  in  the  city  or  town. 
In  these  consolidated  schools  it  is  possible  to  have  many 
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subjects,  like  music,  drawing,  sewing,  cooking,  manual 
training,  agriculture,  etc.,  which  are  not  possible  in  the 
one-room  schools  of  the  old  type. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  there  are  large,  well-equipped 
high  schools,  and  in  many  there  are  good  junior  high 
schools.  In  these  schools  there  is  a  variety  of  subjects  and 
courses,  so  as  to  give  boys  and  girls,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
kind  of  work  that  will  best  fit  them  for  their  life's  work. 
In  many  States  boys  and  girls  from  the  country  districts 
may  attend  the  high  schools  in  the  neighboring  towns  and 
cities  at  public  expense.  Rural  high  schools,  however,  are 
becoming  quite  common,  especially  agricultural  and  voca- 
tional high  schools. 

Most  of  our  States  also  conduct  normal  schools,  where 
boys  and  girls  may  study  to  become  teachers.  There  is  no 
tuition  charged  in  most  of  these  schools;   students  must 


A  Consolidated  School  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania 
The  children  are  carried  to  and  from  school  in  the  buses  shown  in  the  picture. 
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The  Girls'  Wood  Club  in  the  Edison  Junior  High  School, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


pay  only  the  expense  of  lodging,  board,  and  books.  Many 
States  also  have  State  colleges  and  universities.  Here 
boys  and  girls  may  receive  training  that  will  fit  them  for 
one  of  the  professions  or  for  other  vocations.  In  most  of 
these  institutions  the  only  cost  is  for  lodging,  board,  and 
books.  Most  of  our  colleges  and  universities  are  private 
institutions  and  charge  tuition;  but  they  usually  have  a 
large  number  of  scholarships  which  make  it  possible  for 
bright,  ambitious  young  people,  no  matter  how  poor,  to 
become  thoroughly  educated.  The  most  important  thing 
in  getting  an  education  is  to  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
want  it.  The  old  saying  is  true  here  —  "Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way." 


Co-operating  with  Your  Teachers.  —  From  this  you  can 
see   what   wonderful   advantages   there   are   for  boys  and 
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girls  in  our  country.  These  schools  cost  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  every  year.  It  is  the  people's  money, 
and  some  of  it  is  your  money.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  you  shall  do  your  part  in  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
do  it  faithfully. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  can  do  this.  First  of 
all,  you  should  co-operate  with  your  teachers  and  the 
other  officers  of  your  school.  All  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  your  school  have  been  made  in  order  that  it  shall  be  a 
good  school,  and  to  make  sure  that  your  time  shall  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  Your  school  is  a  community. 
The  rules  are  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
You  should  obey  these  rules  because  you  want  to  do  what 
is  right. 

The  second  way  in  which  you  can  help  is  by  studying 
hard  to  advance  yourself  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  costs 
about  $50  per  year  for  every  pupil  attending  our  public 
schools.  If  you  fail  to  be  promoted  because  you  have  not 
tried  as  hard  as  you  could,  then  you  are  wasting  that  much 
good  money,  and  you  are  losing  an  important  year  in  your 
preparation  for  the  World's  Work.  As  a  good  citizen  you 
should  study  to  be  promoted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In 
this  way  you  will  not  only  be  co-operating  best  with  your 
teachers,  but  you  will  also  find  your  work  happier,  and  you 
will  become  fitted  to  do  a  better  kind  of  work  when  you 
are  older. 

What  Education  is  For.  —  There  are  four  things  that 
your  education  will  do  for  you.  Men  have  found  in  their 
study  of  history  that  the  two  greatest  enemies  of  civiliza- 
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tion  have  been  illiteracy  and  poverty.  A  successful  de- 
mocracy must  try  to  destroy  these  two  ancient  enemies. 
Our  democracy  tries  to  do  it  by  universal  free  education. 
Then  your  education  should  help  you  to  use  your  leisure 
time  wisely  and  profitably,  and  it  should  help  you  to  form 
good  habits  of  living  and  working.  Let  us  think  briefly 
about  each  of  these. 

Destroying  Illiteracy.  —  Inability  to  read  or  write  in 
any  language  is  called  illiteracy.  There  are  many  coun- 
tries where  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  illiterate. 
Many  people  in  our  country  cannot  read  or  write  in  any 
language,  and  many  more  cannot  read  or  write  English. 
This  makes  it  very  hard  for  all  the  people  to  read  news- 
papers, and  to  find  out  how  the  people  in  other  parts  of 
our  great  country  are  thinking  on  important  questions; 
and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  carry  on  business.  One  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  our  public  schools,  therefore,  is  to  teach 
the  people  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  to 
understand  our  institutions. 

Destroying  Poverty.  —  The  schools  also  try  to  destroy 
the  second  great  enemy  of  mankind,  which  is  poverty.  By 
poverty  we  mean  the  condition  where  people  cannot  earn 
enough  by  their  work  to  pay  the  cost  of  keeping  them- 
selves and  their  families  healthy  and  properly  clothed  and 
sheltered.  The  whole  subject  of  the  causes  and  remedies 
for  poverty  is  too  big  and  difficult  for  us  to  study  now. 
We  can,  however,  understand  one  of  the  most  important 
causes. 
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One  reason  why  many  people  are  very  poor  is  that  they 
are  fitted  to  do  only  that  kind  of  work  for  which  a  great 
many  other  people  are  fitted.  When  there  are  very  many 
people  ready  for  any  kind  of  work  the  pay  is  very  small. 
In  Chapter  VIII  we  learned  that  we  are  all  producers  and 
consumers.  The  value  of  what  some  people  produce  is 
not  great  because  there  are  so  many  others  ready  to  do 

the  work.  But  the 
value  of  what  they 
consume  may  be 
very  great.  Be- 
cause these  people, 
even  by  hard  work, 
cannot  produce 
enough  to  equal 
the  value  of  what 
they  consume,  they 
are  poor. 

One  of  the  great 
purposes  of  the 
public  schools  is  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  be  better  pro- 
ducers. You  cannot  expect  to  receive  high  pay  for  your 
work  unless  your  work  has  high  value.  The  man  or  woman 
who  can  produce  more,  or  who  can  produce  better  things 
than  another,  is  entitled  to  consume  more.  He  may  not 
want  to  consume  them  all,  and  thus  he  may  have  a  chance 
to  save  a  little.  Free  schools  are  conducted  by  our  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  help  boys  and  girls  eliminate  poverty 
by  becoming  better  producers.  What  this  means  for  you 
we  shall  study  about  in  later  chapters. 


Education  Will  Do  a  Great  Deal  to  Over- 
come the  Illiteracy  and  Poverty  Found  in 
Some  of  the  Poor  Mountaineering  Districts 
of  the  Country 
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Profitable  Use  of  Leisure.  —  The  third  great  purpose  in 
American  education  is  to  help  people  use  their  leisure  time 
profitably.  Man  wants  to  play  as  well  as  to  work.  We 
like  to  call  the  playtime  of  grown-ups  leisure,  but  it  is  play- 
time, just  the  same.  When  people  worked  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours  a  day,  as  they  did  everywhere  a  few  years 
ago,  and  as  they  do  in  some  mills  and  factories  even  to-day, 
there  was  not  very  much  leisure.  Nearly  everywhere  now 
working  hours  are  being  reduced,  and  workers  have 
much  more  time  to  spend  with  their  families  and  their 
friends. 

Your  education  will  help  you  to  spend  your  leisure  lime 
wisely.  Some  people  use  it  in  further  study,  so  that  they 
may  do  their  work  better  or  prepare  themselves  for  higher 
work.  Some  use  it  in  doing  work  that  takes  their  minds 
from  their  regular  work,  and  so  rests  them.  Some  use  it 
in  pleasures  that  refresh  them  and  build  up  their  strength. 
You  should  learn  through  your  school-work  to  use  your 
leisure  time  wisely  and  profitably. 

Development  of  Good  Habits.  —  The  fourth  great  pur- 
pose of  your  education  is  the  development  of  good  habits 
of  thinking  and  acting.  You  may  sometimes  think  that 
your  teachers  are  too  harsh  in  enforcing  the  rules  of  the 
school,  and  too  strict  in  requiring  you  to  do  your  work 
carefully,  accurately,  and  quickly.  But  all  this  is  done  to 
develop  in  you  the  habits  that  will  be  important  in  the  work 
which  you  will  do  in  the  world.  The  habits  of  punctuality, 
regularity,  good  order,  accuracy,  industry,  and  helpfulness 
which  you  are  acquiring  in  school  will  be  valuable  to  you 
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throughout  your  life.     These  habits  are  the  foundation  of 
every  man's  success  in  the  world. 

Your  Great  Duty.  —  All  of  these  advantages  are  pre- 
pared for  you  and  supported  by  your  local  community  and 
your  State  in  order  that  your  life  may  be  made  as  happy 
and  as  useful  as  possible.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  stay  in  school  just  as  long  as  you  can  in  order 


A  Profitable  Use  of  Leisure  is  Attendance  at  the  Public 
Concerts  Given  in  Many  Cities 

that  you  may  fit  yourself  for  the  best  service  that  you  can . 
give  ?  All  the  time  that  you  are  in  school  you  may  be 
developing  good  habits  that  will  be  necessary  in  your  work 
in  life.  You  may  acquire  the  knowledge  and  develop  the 
abilities  that  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  do  a  good 
share  of  the  World's  Work,  and  do  it  well.  You  may  thus 
become  better  equipped  every  day  as  a  citizen  of  your  local 
community,  State,  and  nation.  Your  present  job  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  World's  Work.  It  is  your 
great  duty  to  stick  to  it,  and  to  do  it  well. 
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THINGS   TO   DO   AND    TALK   ABOUT 

1.  Why  do  you  think  that  education  is  necessary  to  good  citizen- 
ship in  a  democracy? 

2.  Why  should  citizens  read  newspapers  and  magazines?  What 
papers  and  magazines  do  you  read? 

3.  Have  any  poor  boys  and  girls  gone  to  college  from  your  com- 
munity and  become  successful  in  the  World's  Work? 

4.  What  is  the  compulsory-attendance  law  of  your  State?  Is  it 
enforced?     Show  how  it  really  protects  boys  and  girls. 

5.  How  are  the  schools  of  your  community  organized? 

6.  Are  there  any  consolidated  rural  schools  near  your  home? 
What  advantages  are  there  in  the  consolidated  school? 

7.  How  many  normal  schools  are  there  in  your  State?  Is  there 
one  near  your  home? 

8.  Suggest  ways  in  which  you  can  co-operate  with  the  teachers  and 
officers  of  your  school. 

9.  What  percentage  of  the  people  of  your  State  cannot  read  or  write 
in  any  language?  The  census  reports  will  show  this.  How  many 
cannot  read  and  write  English?  Why  is  it  important  that  all  should 
learn  to  read  and  write  the  English  language? 

10.  Is  a  daily  paper  received  in  your  home?     Do  you  read  it? 

11.  What  is  done  in  your  community  to  help  the  people  spend  their 
leisure  time  profitably?     How  do  you  spend  your  leisure  time? 

12.  Make  a  list  of  the  good  habits  that  you  are  developing  in  doing 
your  school-work  which  you  think  will  be  useful  to  you  in  later  life. 

13.  How  do  you  think  that  your  education  will  make  you  a  better 
producer? 

14.  Why  is  it  your  great  duty  to  stay  in  school? 


CHAPTER  XI 
PREPARING  FOR  PROMOTION 

What  Your  Education  Should  Do  for  You.  —  We  have 
said  that  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  public  schools  is 
to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  be  better  producers.  Some 
day  you  will  leave  school  to  take  up  another  part  of  the 
World's  Work.  Your  parents,  your  teachers,  and  your 
friends  all  hope  that  you  will  then  be  fitted  for  a  higher 
kind  of  work  than  you  are  doing  now,  and  that  you  will  be 
promoted  after  a  while  to  still  higher  and  better  work. 
During  the  years  of  your  school  life  you  have  been  pro- 
moted from  one  grade  to  another  until  you  have  reached 
your  present  grade.  Each  time  you  were  promoted  it  was 
because  your  teachers  believed  that  you  were  qualified  to 
do  more  advanced  work.  That  is  the  rule  in  life  every- 
where. Many  young  men  and  women  outside  the  school 
are  steadily  winning  promotion  to  higher  and  more  respon- 
sible work  because  they  are  qualified  for  it.  To  be  quali- 
fied for  any  responsible  work  requires  two  things:  first, 
you  must  be  willing  to  work  hard  and  faithfully;  and  sec- 
ond, you  must  possess  the  special  ability  and  training  that 
are  needed  for  that  work.  In  the  work  of  the  world  the 
competition  for  various  positions  that  are  worth  while  is 
so  keen  that  only  the  willing  and  qualified  workers  can 
expect  to  win  promotion. 

When  you  come  to  leave  school  to  do  your  share  of  this 
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work  you  should  make  sure  that  your  new  work  is  a  real 
promotion  for  you.  Many  boys  and  girls  do  not  think  of 
this  at  all;  or,  if  they  do  think  of  it,  they  often  have  the 
wrong  idea  of  what  promotion  means.  You  should  not 
leave  school,  however,  if  you  can  help  it,  until  you  are  sure 
that  you  have  the  training  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  advance  in  the  work  which  you  choose.  Your  edu- 
cation should  help  you  in  two  ways:  First,  it  should  help 
you  to  find  that  kind  of  work  which  you  can  do  best  as  a 
man  or  woman;  and,  second,  it  should  help  you  to  become 
better  qualified  to  do  that  work  well.  We  have  seen  that 
in  all  the  work  of  the  world  each  individual  usually  does 
that  part  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  In  this  way  the  part 
that  each  person  does  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
work,  and  his  part  is  not  of  much  value  until  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  work  of  others.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
each  person  is  expected  to  become  very  skilful  in  his  or 
her  own  special  work.  This,  you  will  remember,  we  have 
called  the  division  of  labor.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of 
your  education  is  to  help  you  to  find  your  place  in  this 
work  and  to  prepare  you  to  fill  that  place  well.  You 
should  not  leave  school,  therefore,  until  you  are  certain 
that  you  are  being  promoted  to  the  work  which  you  are 
best  qualified  to  do,  and  that  you  are  prepared  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  doing  that  work.  In  order  to  help  you  decide 
this  question  wisely  let  us  study  for  a  while  about  the 
kinds  of  work  that  people  are  doing  outside  the  school. 

The  Old  Apprenticeship  System.  —  It  will  help  us  if  we 
begin  our  study  with  the  way  boys  and  girls  found  their 
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places  in  the  World's  Work  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers.  It  was  simple  then  to  find  the 
kind  of  work  that  one  should  do;  for  the  girl  was  expected 
to  follow  her  mother  in  caring  for  a  home,  and  the  boy 
was  expected  to  follow  his  father  in  working  on  the  farm  or 
in  his  father's  trade.  Very  few  people  gave  any  thought 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was  the  best  sort 
of  work  that  these  particular  boys  and  girls  could  do. 

It  did  not  matter  much,  at  any  rate,  for  there  was  not 
much  choice.  There  was  practically  nothing  but  house- 
work for  the  women.  In  the  few  trades  that  men  followed 
each  tradesman  was  able  to  make  the  entire  article  by 
himself.  The  expert  watchmaker,  for  example,  could 
make  a  complete  watch,  and  the  shoemaker  could  make  a 
complete  pair  of  shoes.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  small 
shops,  and  mostly  by  hand.  The  owner  of  the  shop,  who 
was  a  skilled  worker  in  the  trade,  was  called  the  master. 
Under  him  were  a  number  of  other  skilled  workmen  called 
journeymen.  These  men  had  also  learned  the  trade,  but 
had  not  enough  money  to  have  shops  of  their  own,  or  they 
preferred  to  wander  from  city  to  city,  and  did  not  want  to 
be  tied  down  to  any  particular  shop.  Then  each  master 
had  one  or  more  boys  called  apprentices.  These  appren- 
tices lived  in  the  house  of  the  master  and  worked  for  him 
in  any  way  he  wanted,  in  return  for  which  service  he 
agreed  to  feed  and  clothe  them  and  to  teach  them  the 
trade  which  he  followed.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
boys  were  "bound  out";  that  is,  their  parents  signed 
papers  by  which  they  gave  all  their  rights  and  powers  over 
their  children  to  the  master  for  the  period  of  the  appren- 


Apprentices  Lived  in  the  House  of  the  Master  and 
Worked  for  Him 
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ticeship,  which  was  usually  seven  years.  The  boys  had  to 
leave  their  own  homes  and  live  with  the  family  of  the 
master.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  made  them  work  very 
hard  for  the  living  and  training  which  he  gave  them. 
Many  boys  ran  away  to  escape  the  harsh  and  often  brutal 
treatment  of  the  masters. 

Many  boys  ran  away  for  another  reason  —  they  strongly 
disliked  the  kind  of  work  which  they  were  expected  to 
learn.  In  most  cases  the  fathers  picked  out  for  their  boys 
the  kind  of  work  they  were  to  do.  Perhaps  the  father  was 
especially  fond  of  the  work  which  he  was  doing  and  thought 
it  was  the  best  kind  of  work  for  his  boy.  Or  perhaps  he 
hated  the  work  which  he  was  doing  and  was  determined 
that  his  boy  should  not  follow  it.  In  either  case  he  was 
likely  to  choose  for  his  boy  that  kind  of  work  which  he 
himself  liked,  not  the  kind  which  he  was  sure  that  his  boy 
was  best  fitted  for.  Many  boys  were  compelled  to  learn 
work  which  they  afterward  hated.  In  those  days  fathers 
did  not  always  realize  that  each  person  is  specially  gifted 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  that  we  should  find  out  first 
of  all  what  each  person  is  fitted  to  do  best,  and  if  it  is  good 
work  we  should  help  him  to  do  that  work  well. 

The  New  System.  —  This  old  system  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  in  our  country.  To-day  most  of  the  World's 
Work  is  done,  as  we  have  seen,  in  large  mills  and  factories 
and  by  wonderful  machines,  and  the  number  of  trades 
that  men  and  women  follow  has  been  greatly  multiplied. 
In  many  cases  the  machines  do  all  the  difficult  and  compli- 
cated work,   and  men   and   women  merely  operate   these 
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machines.  Take  a  single  illustration.  Years  ago  the  vil- 
lage cobbler  measured  a  man's  feet  and,  all  by  himself, 
dressed  the  leather  and  made  a  pair  of  shoes.  In  a  modern 
shoe  factory,  however,  it  took  nearly  200  people,  all  doing 
different  work,  to  make  the  shoes  that  you  have  on  your 
feet.  The  old  cobbler  took  several  days  or  even  weeks  to 
make  a  single  pair  of  rough  and  clumsy  shoes.     Some  mod- 


A  Modern  Shoe  Factory,  Containing  over  500,000  Square  Feet  of 

Floor  Space 


ern  factories  produce  a  thousand  pairs  of  good  shoes  every 
hour.  But  a  great  many  people  have  done  some  work 
upon  each  pair  before  it  is  completed.  Each  of  these  peo- 
ple, however,  worked  all  day  long  doing  just  one  small 
part  of  the  work  upon  each  pair.  In  this  way  the  cobbler's 
trade  has  become  divided  up  into  a  great  many  parts,  and 
each  of  these  parts  is  much  simpler  than  the  old  trade  was. 
Thus  it  does  not  take  so  long  to  learn  one  of  these  parts 
as  it  did  to  learn  the  whole  trade  in  the  old  days. 

There  is  another  important  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  systems.     In  the  old  days  the  master  had  to 
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teach  the  boy  to  read  and  write  and  to  do  even  simple 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  teach  the  knowledge  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  trade.  There  were  no  schools  such  as  we  have 
to-day.  But  in  these  days,  when  a  boy  or  girl  learns  a 
trade,  it  is  expected  that  some  one  else  has  taught  the 

common  branches  other 
than  the  teacher  of  the 
trade.  All  of  this  ele- 
mentary work  is  now 
left  to  the  schools,  and 
in  many  schools  there 
are  even  excellent  shops 
and  sewing-rooms, 
where  boys  and  girls 
may  learn  the  rudiments 
of  many  of  the  trades. 
So  it  is  not  necessary 
for  boys  and  girls  to  be 
"bound  out"  in  these 
days.  The  period  of 
time  that  is  necessary 
now  to  learn  a  trade  is 
very  short.  Boys  and  girls  may  stay  in  school  for  these 
early  years  and  live  at  home.  Even  when  they  are  learn- 
ing a  trade  now  they  usually  live  at  home.  They  are  still 
called  apprentices,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  paid  a  small 
wage  while  learning. 

There  is  still  another  important  difference  between  the 
old  and  new  systems.  We  have  seen  how  the  trades  that 
men  follow  have  been  greatly  multiplied.     A  great  many 


The  Old-time  Cobbler  Took  Several  Days 
to  Make  a  Single  Pair  of  Rough  and 
Clumsy  Shoes 
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other  divisions  of  the  World's  Work  have  also  been  made. 
Years  ago  the  doctor  and  the  barber  were  likely  to  be  the 
same  man,  and  he  needed  very  little  special  training. 
To-day  the  doctor  is  a  very  well-educated  and  well-trained 
person  and  no  barber  may  practice  medicine  without  this 
special  education 
and  training.  Be- 
sides, the  doctors 
have  divided  up 
their  work,  and  we 
now  have  specialists 
for  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  and  others  for 
the  ears,  and  still 
others  for  other 
parts  of  the  body. 
We  have  specialists 

in    children  S    dlS-       The  Bottoming  Room  in  a  Modern  Shoe  Fac- 

11  tory,   Which  Makes  over    16,000  Pairs  of 

eases,  and  we  have         Shoes  a  Dav 

skilled  surgeons  who 

perform  delicate  operations  upon  the  body.  Other  kinds 
of  work,  such  as  that  of  lawyers,  teachers,  engineers,  etc., 
have  developed,  and  have  been  divided  up  in  the  same  way. 
All  of  these  divisions  of  work  require  a  long  course  of  edu- 
cation and  training. 

Wise  parents  and  teachers  in  these  days  try  to  find  out 
just  what  part  of  all  this  wonderful  division  of  work  boys 
and  girls  are  best  fitted  for,  and  to  encourage  them  to  choose 
that  work  and  to  prepare  to  do  it  well.  This  is  not  always 
easy  to  do.  It  may  sometimes  take  several  years  before 
any  one  can  be  sure  what  kind  of  work  a  particular  boy  or 
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The  Boy  Handel  Discovered  at  His  Spinet 
His  father  had  destined  him  for  the  law,  but  he  became  a  great  composer. 

girl  can  do  best.  In  many  schools,  especially  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  there  are  special  teachers  called  voca- 
tional counsellors.  These  teachers  give  their  whole  time 
to  helping  boys  and  girls  find  the  kind  of  work  they  are 
best  fitted  for,  and  to  helping  them  plan  their  education 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  find  and  to  do  their  best  work. 
In  these  days,  therefore,  the  best  kind  of  preparation  in 
the  early  years  for  any  sort  of  work  is  found  in  school  and 
at  school  studies.  It  is  the  people  who  have  a  good  founda- 
tion and  a  thorough  preparation  who  are  most  likely  to 
win  rapid  promotion  in  the  work  of  the  world. 


Why  People  Receive  Wages  and  Salaries.  —  Most  peo- 
ple measure  the  value  of  the  work  they  do  by  the  pay  they 
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receive  for  it.  They  think  a  person  is  promoted  only  when 
he  receives  higher  pay.  This  is  not  always  a  safe  rule; 
for  some  important  kinds  of  work  are  not  paid  for  so  well 
as  some  others  that  are  not  so  important.  For  example, 
clergymen  are  doing  a  very  important  kind  of  work,  but 
their  pay  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
business  men.  It  is  true,  however,  that  as  people  are  pro- 
moted to  more  responsible  work  in  any  field  they  receive 
higher  pay  for  it.  If  a  clergyman  takes  charge  of  a  larger 
church  or  parish  with  larger  duties  and  responsibilities,  it  is 
naturally  expected  that  he  will  receive  a  higher  salary; 
and  as  a  doctor  becomes  more  successful  he  is  called  to 
treat  more  difficult  and  serious  cases,  for  which  he  is  paid 
higher  fees.  This  is  true  in  all  kinds  of  work  —  as  the  im- 
portance and  responsibility  of  the  work  increases,  the  pay 
also  increases. 

The  division  of  labor  makes  it  necessary  that  people 
shall  be  paid  in  some  way  for  the  work  they  do.  In  the 
days  of  the  cavemen  there  was  almost  no  division  of  labor 
except  within  each  family.  The  father  had  to  hunt  or  find 
in  some  other  way  all  the  food  for  his  family,  and  he  had 
little  time  for  anything  else.  Even  the  little  children  had 
to  begin  very  young  to  find  food  by  digging  roots  or  gather- 
ing fruits,  or  catching  fish  and  game.  Each  family  had 
also  to  provide  its  own  clothing  and  shelter.  Even  in  fron- 
tier life,  as  we  have  seen,  every  family  had  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  itself.  But  in  civilized  communities,  where 
several  families  live  together,  the  people  co-operate.  And 
since  the  whole  civilized  world  is  really  one  large  community, 
people  have  divided  up  the  work  of  the  world  a  very  great 
deal.     Some   of   the   people  give   their   time   to   providing 
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food  for  all  the  people,  some  others  provide  the  clothing, 
some  others  the  shelter,  and  still  others  provide  other  things. 
All  the  adults  are  expected  to  take  some  part  in  this  work, 
but  nobody  does  it  all  for  himself.  People  are  working  for 
one  another,  as  we  have  seen,  and  must  organize  so  as  to 
co-operate  successfully. 

Each  person  who  does  a  part  of  this  work  is  entitled  to 
a  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  in  return  for 
his  labor.  But  there  must  be  some  way  to  give  each  per- 
son his  share  of  these  good  things.  In  Chapter  VI  we  saw 
why  money  is  necessary  to  help  people  dispose  of  their 
surplus  products.  The  division  of  labor  makes  money 
even  more  necessary.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  worker 
in  a  shoe  factory  had  to  buy  the  things  upon  which  he 
works,  and  then  when  he  had  finished  his  part  of  the  work 
had  to  sell  them  to  the  next  worker.  He  would  not  be 
able  to  do  nearly  so  much  work  as  he  does.  In  a  factory 
or  mill  to-day  the  worker  does  not  own  any  of  the  things 
he  is  helping  to  make.  He  does  not  own  the  machines 
with  which  he  works,  and  in  most  cases  he  does  not  own 
the  tools  which  he  handles.  All  he  supplies  is  labor.  But 
this  labor  is  important.  You  will  remember  that  this  con- 
sists of  time  and  strength  and  ability.  For  these  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world. 

But  it  often  takes  a  long  time  to  complete  the  whole 
process  from  raw  materials  to  finished  product.  If  the 
worker  had  to  wait  until  the  finished  product  is  sold  it 
would  take  a  still  longer  time.  In  the  meanwhile  the  work- 
ers must  have  food  and  clothing  and  other  things  for  their 
families.     It  is  the  rule,  therefore,  to  pay  the  workers  at 
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regular  intervals  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  work 
which  they  have  done,  and  they  may  then  buy  whatever 
they  need  or  desire.  This  may  be  a  certain  amount  per 
hour,  or  per  day,  or  per  piece  of  work.  Such  pay  is  called 
wages.  You  can  readily  see  that  when  there  is  no  work 
done  the  wages  stop.  Some  people  are  paid  a  certain  fixed 
amount  per  week  or  per  month,  no  matter  how  much  work 
is  done.  This  kind  of  pay  is  called  salary.  In  any  case 
the  pay  that  is  received  for  work  is  the  share  the  worker  is 
entitled  to  of  the  good  things  of  the  world.  He  gets  it  in 
the  form  of  money  so  that  he  may  use  it  in  any  way  he 
pleases. 

What  Promotion  Requires.  —  It  is  important  for  you  to 
see  that  a  person  is  not  promoted  because  he  gets  more 
pay;  he  gets  more  pay  because  he  is  promoted.  The  in- 
crease in  pay  is  given  because  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
importance  or  responsibility  of  the  work.  We  cannot  con- 
sider all  the  conditions  that  make  some  kinds  of  work  more 
important  than  others,  but  we  should  mention  a  few.  In 
some  kinds  people  must  have  a  special  ability  that  only  a 
few  people  have.  In  others  people  must  take  a  long  course 
of  training  before  they  are  ready.  In  still  others  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  risk,  and  not  many  people  are  willing  to  do 
the  work.  As  a  general  rule  we  may  say  that  if  the  work 
is  necessary,  and  few  people  are  willing  to  do  the  work, 
the  pay  is  likely  to  be  high.  If  there  are  many  people  will- 
ing to  do  the  work  the  pay  is  likely  to  be  small.  In  the 
work  that  requires  long  training  not  many  people  are  will- 
ing to  give  the  time  to  get  ready;  while  in  the  work  that 
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requires  little  or  no  training  there  are  many  people  ready  to 
serve.  So  it  is  easy  for  you  to  see  that  if  you  leave  school 
early  you  must  be  satisfied  with  jobs  that  pay  very  little. 
If  you  want  to  do  the  important  and  responsible  work  of 
the  world  you  must  study  hard  and  long  to  fit  yourself  for 
it.  Your  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  will  be 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  service  which  you  give  to  it. 

Promotion  to  Better  Service.  —  Now  you  can  see  why 
the  American  people  believe  so  thoroughly  in  education. 
Your  education  is  not  for  what  you  can  get:  it  is  for  what 
you  can  give.  Your  education  should  help  you  to  find  the 
part  of  the  World's  Work  you  can  do  best,  and  it  should 
prepare  you  to  do  your  best  in  that  work.  The  way  to 
get  better  pay  in  life  is  to  give  better  service.  The  only 
genuine  promotion  is  the  opportunity  for  giving  better 
service. 

THINGS   TO   DO   AND   TALK    ABOUT 

1.  Do  you  know  any  young  man  or  woman  in  your  community  who 
has  been  promoted  recently  to  some  important  work?  What  did  this 
promotion  require? 

2.  Ask  your  father  or  grandfather  to  tell  about  the  old  apprentice- 
ship system  by  which  boys  learned  trades  when  he  was  young. 

3.  Ask  your  mother  or  grandmother  what  kinds  of  work  girls  did 
many  years  ago  and  how  they  found  this  work. 

4.  Ask  some  old  shoemaker  how  he  learned  his  trade  and  how  he 
used  to  make  shoes  many  years  ago.     Does  he  make  shoes  now? 
Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Ask  some  one  who  works  at  a  trade  in  one  of  the  mills  of  your 
community  how  many  people  must  work  with  him  before  a  complete 
article  can  be  made  ready  for  use. 
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6.  Your  grandfather  or  grandmother  can  probably  tell  you  how 
boys  and  girls  were  "  bound  out  "  years  ago.  Ask  them  to  tell  about 
the  experience. 

7.  Do  you  know  people  who  are  doing  work  they  do  not  like  because 
their  fathers  insisted  that  they  follow  that  kind  of  work?  Why  is  it 
important  to  find  the  work  you  like?  What  should  cause  you  to  like 
any  particular  work? 

8.  Is  it  a  good  thing  for  a  boy  to  follow  his  father's  vocation?  Why 
or  why  not? 

9.  Send  a  committee  from  the  class  to  a  near-by  factory  to  find  out 
just  what  kind  of  work  each  individual  does  all  day.  Learn,  if  pos- 
sible, how  many  years  some  of  the  oldest  employees  have  been  doing 
one  kind  of  work. 

10.  Do  you  know  any  boys  or  girls  who  are  learning  trades?  Are 
they  called  apprentices?     How  long  does  it  take  each  to  learn  the  trade? 

11.  Why  is  a  barber  pole  or  sign  painted  in  red  and  white  stripes? 

12.  Ask  some  one  of  the  older  physicians  of  your  community  how 
he  was  educated  and  trained  for  his  profession,  and  then  ask  one  of 
the  younger  physicians  about  his  education  and  training.  How  differ- 
ent was  their  training?  Why  was  there  a  difference?  Ask  an  old 
and  a  young  lawyer  also  about  their  training,  and  compare  them. 

13.  Why  should  people  receive  higher  pay  for  more  important  work? 

14.  What  are  the  advantages  of  wages  over  salaries?  What  are 
the  advantages  of  salaries  over  wages? 

15.  How  will  your  education  help  you  to  prepare  for  promotion? 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  CLASSES  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

The  Occupations  of  People.  —  We  have  learned  that  the 
work  which  people  do  in  the  world  has  been  divided  up 
into  a  great  many  parts,  and  that  each  person  is  expected 
to  become  very  skilful  in  doing  one  of  these  parts.  Unless 
he  does  his  part  well  he  should  not  expect  to  be  promoted 
to  work  that  is  more  responsible  and  therefore  better  paid. 
To  help  you  think  about  the  part  of  this  work  that  you 
will  take  when  you  grow  up  let  us  study  for  a  while  about 
the  kinds  of  work  that  men  and  women  do.  If  we  should 
merely  make  a  list  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  World's  Work 
it  would  fill  several  pages  of  this  book.  The  reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Census  give  nearly  4,000  of  them.  We  cannot  study 
these  divisions,  but  we  can  group  them  into  several  large 
classes  and  study  these  classes. 

The  kind  of  work  that  a  person  does  as  a  regular  calling 
is  his  occupation.  This  is  the  work  to  which  he  devotes 
most  of  his  time  and  strength.  If  an  occupation  requires 
some  special  skill,  or  if  it  requires  some  special  education 
or  training,  we  call  it  a  vocation.  We  may  group  most  of 
the  vocations  into  two  large  classes.  The  first  class  is  the 
trades.  These  are  the  occupations  in  which  the  work  is 
done  mostly  with  tools  and  machines,  and  which  require 
special  training  of  the  hands.  The  second  class  is  the  pro- 
fessions.    These  require  long  study  and  preparation,  and 
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usually  call  for  skill  of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the  hands. 
Some  occupations  that  require  special  skill  of  both  mind 
and  hands,  like  the  work  of  the  surgeon  or  the  pianist,  are 
also  professions.  There  are  other  classes  of  vocations, 
such  as  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  public-service 
vocations. 

On  pages  140-141  you  will  find  nearly  a  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  of  occupations  grouped  together  into  a  few  large 
classes.  Most  of  these  occupations,  however,  are  really 
classes  by  themselves;  because  the  work  done  in  them  is 
usually  divided  up  into  many  parts.  For  example,  in  the 
work  of  teaching  we  have  elementary  and  high-school  and 
college  teachers;  and  in  the  higher  grades  and  schools  each 
teacher  has  a  particular  subject  or  department.  We  shall 
study  a  little  about  each  of  these  large  groups  or  classes, 
and  as  we  do  so  you  will  need  to  refer  to  this  table. 

The  Place  of  Women  in  the  World's  Work.  —  Before  we 
begin  this  study  we  should  see  why  it  is  important  for  girls 
as  well  as  for  boys.  Girls  may  think  that  this  is  a  boy's 
book,  and  that  they  do  not  need  to  bother  about  finding 
the  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  or  about  getting 
ready  to  do  that  work  well.  But  this  is  not  true.  Finding 
their  best  work  in  life  and  getting  ready  for  it  is  just  as 
important  for  girls  as  it  is  for  boys. 

One  of  the  most  important  differences  between  life  in 
the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers  and  our  present-day  life 
is  the  way  women  have  been  treated.  In  the  old  days,  as 
we  have  seen,  every  girl  was  expected  to  become  a  home- 
maker,   like  her  mother.     But   in   these  days  women  are 
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expected  to  do  almost  any  kind  of  work.  A  large  majority 
of  our  teachers  are  women,  and  there  are  many  serving  as 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  preachers.  There  are  many  women 
serving  as  clerks  or  as  secretaries  in  stores  and  offices,  and 
some  have  become  successful  managers  of  large  and  im- 
portant business  enterprises.  In  our  mills  and  factories 
there  are  great  numbers  of  women  operating  machines  of 
various  kinds.  When  many  of  our  men  went  off  to  fight 
in  the  Great  War  it  was  necessary  for  the  women  to  take 
their  places  even  in  the  shops  and  on  the  trains,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  doing  this  work.  Even  though  a  girl 
expects  later  to  marry  and  take  charge  of  a  home,  she  will 
find  it  wise  to  be  prepared  to  do  some  other  kind  of  work. 
It  is  just  as  important  for  girls,  therefore,  as  for  boys  to 
choose  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  and 
to  become  prepared  to  do  that  work  well.  It  will  pay 
boys  and  girls  alike  to  study  the  great  classes  of  occupations. 

CLASSES   OF    COMMON   OCCUPATIONS 

I.     Home-Making  Vocation 

II.     Agricultural  Vocations 


Bee-raising 

Fruit-raising 

Poultry-raising 

Cattle-raising 

General  Farming 

Trucking 

Dairying 

Horticulture 

III.     Professional  Voc. 

VTIONS 

Acting 

Forestry 

Missionary  Service 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Music 

Art 

Library  Work 

Nursing 

Chemistry 

Law,  The 

Pharmacy 

Dentistry 

Medicine 

Social  Service 

Engineering 

Ministry,  The 

Teaching 
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IV.     Industrial  Vocations 

A.       BUILDING    TRADES 


Architectural 
Drafting 
Bricklaying 
Carpentry 

Concrete  Work                 Paper-hanging 
Electrician                          Plumbing 
Masonry                              Steel-worker 
Painting                             Wood-working 

B. 

OTHER   MECHANICAL    TRADES 

Automobiles 
Cabinet-making 
Foundry  Work 

Glass-making                     Mechanical  Drafting 
Jewelry-making                Sheet-metal  Work 
Machinist 

C. 

THE    PUBLISHING   TRADES 

Bookbinding 
Paper-making 

Photography                       Printing 

D. 

THE    CLOTHING   TRADES 

Boots  and  Shoes 
Dressmaking 
Felt  Hats 

Laundry  Work                 Shirtmaking 
Men's  Clothing                 Straw  Hats 
Millinery                            Textiles,  The 

E.      THE   FOOD   TRADES 

Baking 
Canning 

Confectionery                    Meat-packing 

V, 

Commercial  Vocations 

Advertising 
Banking 

Department  Stores 
Insurance 

Real  Estate                       Stenography 
Railroading                        Telegraphy 
Salesmanship                     Telephone  Operating 
Secretarial  Work              Typewriting 

VI. 

Government-service  Vocations 

Clerical  Assistant 
Diplomatic  Service 

Fireman                              Postman 
Policeman                           Public  Office 

VII.     Unskilled  Occupations 


The  Home-making  Vocation.  —  We  must  remember  that 
the  most  important  work  for  girls  is  still  home-making.     At 
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the  present  time  the  great  majority  of  girls  who  work  in 
factories  and  stores  do  so  for  only  about  six  or  seven  years 
and  then  marry.  And  many  of  these  girls  who  do  not 
marry  help  to  keep  house  for  themselves  or  for  others  in 
addition  to  their  other  work.  So  every  girl  should  learn 
how  to  manage  a  home  economically  and  happily  whether 

she    expects    to    do 
any    other    kind    of 
work    or    not.      A 
large  part  of  the  in- 
come of  every  fami- 
ly must  be  spent  for 
the  home  and  by  the 
home  manager,  and 
our   girls   should 
learn  how  to  do  this 
wisely  and  carefully. 
In  many  districts 
there  is  a  good  chance  to  begin  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
home   in   the   home-making  courses  of  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  or  in  the  vocational  schools.     In  these  courses 
girls  receive  instruction  and  practice  in  how  to  choose  and 
prepare  nourishing  food  economically,  and  in  how  to  make 
and  repair  clothing,  as  well  as  in  how  to  equip  and  decorate 
a  home.     Many  girls  must  meet  these  problems  without 
previous    preparation    or    study.     Frequently    they    learn 
only  after  many  costly  mistakes  and  disappointments.     It 
is  wiser,  if  possible,  to  learn  before  making  mistakes.     It 
will  pay  every  girl  to  prepare  to  be  a  good  home-maker, 
whatever  else  she  may  expect  to  do. 


Cooking    Class    in  the    Edison  Junior   High 
School  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Agricultural  Vocations.  —  Another  important  class  is  the 
agricultural  vocations.  All  of  these  have  to  do  with  the 
food  supply  of  the  world.  As  you  can  see  from  the  list, 
there  are  several  different  kinds  of  work  in  this  class.  We 
have  not  time  now  to  study  each  of  these  vocations,  but 
there  are  certain  important  things  to  think  about  regard- 
ing   them    as    a    group. 

You  should  not  sup- 
pose that  if  you  live  in 
the  city  or  town  you 
need  not  be  interested 
in  the  agricultural  voca- 
tions; or  that  if  you  live 
in  the  country  they  are 
the  only  vocations  in 
which  you  should  be 
interested.  There  have 
been  many  city  boys  and 

girls  who  probably  would  have  failed  badly  in  the  trades  or 
professions,  but  who  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  agri- 
cultural vocations.  And  there  have  been  many  country  boys 
and  girls  who  have  become  very  happy  successes  in  the 
trades  and  professions  in  the  towns  and  cities,  who  might 
have  been  unhappy  failures  on  the  farms.  In  the  past  years 
boys  learned  farming  and  other  agricultural  work  from  their 
fathers,  and  country  boys  were  the  only  ones  who  were  ex- 
pected to  work  on  the  farms.  In  these  days,  however, 
agricultural  courses  in  high  schools  and  colleges  make  it 
possible  for  town  and  city  boys  and  even  girls  to  study  the 
agricultural  vocations  and  to  become  successful  in  them. 


From  a  photograph  by  U.  S.  Depl.  of  Agriculture 

Instruction  in  Cuitivation  of  Corn  in  a 
Rural  School  in  Virginia 
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There  are  many  ways  by  which  you  may  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  these  vocations.  School  and  home  gardens  will 
give  you  a  chance  to  see  if  you  are  interested  in  the  work 
of  raising  food.  The  raising  of  bees  and  poultry  has  been 
an  interesting  experience  for  many  boys  and  girls.  Cer- 
tainly you  should  realize  that  the  men  and  women  who 
help  to  supply  the  food  of  the  world  are  doing  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  World's  Work,  and  that  if  you  like 
such  work  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  find  a  way  to 
become  successful  in  it. 

Professional  Vocations.  —  The  professional  vocations  are 
another  important  class.  The  work  in  them  is  so  very 
important  that  they  sometimes  require  long  courses  of  ed- 
ucation and  training.  To  become  a  doctor,  for  instance, 
requires  in  some  States  that  one  shall  finish  high  school 
and  college,  then  finish  a  course  in  a  medical  school,  and 
then  serve  a  year  or  two  as  a  resident  physician  or  interne 
in  a  hospital.  This  whole  course  may  require  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  finishing  the  eighth  grade  of  school.  Such  a 
long  preparation  is  necessary  because  the  work  of  the 
doctor  is  so  very  important  that  only  those  people  who  are 
best  qualified  for  this  work  should  be  allowed  to  do  it. 
There  are  many  other  professions  that  do  not  require  so 
long  a  course  of  preparation.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  true,  however,  in  all  professions  that  only  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  fitted  for  the  work  and  who  becomes  well 
educated  can  expect  to  succeed  and  do  good  work. 

There  are  two  professions  in  which  the  chances  for  real 
service  are  very  high,  but  from  which   the  poor  pay  has 
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frightened  many  promising  boys  and  girls.  These  are  the 
ministry  and  teaching.  No  boy  or  girl  who  wants  to  get 
rich  should  choose  either  of  these  callings.  But  every  boy 
and  girl  who  wants  to  give  a  great  deal  of  good  service, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  paid  very  well,  and  who  feels 
specially  qualified  for  the  work  should  choose  one  or  the 
other  of  these  professions.  The  American  people  are  com- 
ing, however,  to  appreciate  the  work  done  by  our  ministers 
and  teachers  much  more  highly,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  life  in  ex- 
change for  the  service  which  they  give. 

All  professional  work  is  good  work  if  it  is  done  well, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  very  expensive  if  it  is  done  poorly. 
So  it  is  important  that  you  should  be  willing  to  work  hard 
and  long  if  you  wish  to  do  this  work.  You  should  not 
hesitate  to  choose  one  of  the  professions  for  your  work  be- 
cause of  the  long  course  of  education  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. Ambitious  boys  and  girls  who  show  promise  of  suc- 
cess and  who  are  not  afraid  to  work  hard  may  get  even 
the  longest  course  of  education.  Many  of  our  leading 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  other  profes- 
sional men  were  the  children  of  poor  parents.  The  two 
most  important  things  you  need  are  fitness  for  the  impor- 
tant work  you  wish  to  do  and  determination  to  work  hard 
in  getting  ready  for  it.  If  it  is  the  kind  of  work  you  can 
do  best,  a  profession  will  be  a  high  class  of  service 
for  you. 

Industrial  Vocations.  —  A  very  large  class  of  vocations 
is  that  of  the  industrial  vocations  or  skilled  trades,  because 
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here  the  division  of  labor  has  been  made  finer  than  any- 
where else.  This  work  has  to  do  with  changing  raw  ma- 
terials of  some  kind  into  things  that  people  need  and  can 
use.  As  you  can  see  from  the  table  there  are  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trades.  It  usually  does  not  take  long  to  learn 
one  of  them;  but  in  many  cases  they  require  special  skill 
and  considerable  strength,  and  many  people  are  not  quali- 
fied for  them.  In  some  States  it  is  not  possible  to  begin 
learning  the  skilled  trades  until  the  age  of  16  or  even  18. 
In  many  trades  the  important  work  is  really  done  by  won- 
derful machines,  and  the  worker  merely  operates  these 
machines.  It  does  not  take  long  to  learn  how  to  do  this 
work,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  it  to  children. 

In  most  of  the  trades  the  workers  are  paid  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  they  do.  This  is  called  "piece-work." 
Each  worker,  as  we  have  seen,  does  only  a  small  part  of 
the  whole  work  upon  each  article.  He  is  paid  then  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  his  work  upon  each  piece,  and  the  faster 
and  better  he  works  the  more  pay  he  gets.  You  can  easily 
see,  therefore,  how  important  it  is  to  be  well  fitted  for  the 
work  if  you  want  to  earn  much  and  to  be  happy  in  a  trade. 
Many  schools  now  help  boys  and  girls  lay  the  foundation 
for  these  kinds  of  work  in  the  vocational  courses.  With 
this  good  preparation  many  young  people  have  become  suc- 
cessful in  the  work  of  the  world,  and  are  winning  promo- 
tion right  along  to  more  important  and  responsible  work 
in  the  field  of  the  trades.  Many  a  great  leader  in  our  in- 
dustries worked  at  one  or  another  of  the  trades  in  his 
younger  days.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  one  may 
become  a  leader  in  the  trades  as  well  as  in  the  professions 
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if  one  is  fitted  for  the  work  and  is  willing  to  work  hard  and 
intelligently. 


Commercial  Vocations.  —  Another  large  class  of  occu- 
pations consists  of  the  commercial  vocations.  These  have 
to  do  with  buying  and 
selling  raw  materials  and 
finished  products,  and 
with  transporting  peo- 
ple and  goods  from  one 
place  to  another.  With- 
out this  important  work 
we  could  not  enjoy  as 
many  things  as  we  do 
from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  or  transact  our 
business  as  speedily  as 
we  do.  Our  cities  have 
a  great  many  large 
office-buildings  where 
many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  parts  of  this  work;  and  our  railroad  and 
other  transportation  lines  have  many  other  thousands  of 
people  at  work. 

To  help  our  boys  and  girls  prepare  for  these  vocations 
our  schools  have  commercial  courses.  These  courses  con- 
sist of  stenography,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  and  in 
the  larger  schools  there  are  also  courses  in  other  commercial 
vocations.  There  are  many  special  schools  for  these  vo- 
cations; and  sometimes  the  large  companies,  like  the  tele- 


Copyright,  Underwood  and  Underwood 

Boys  of  the  Bloomington,  III.,  High  School 
at  Work  in  the  Machine-Shop  of  the 
Manual-Training  Department 
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phone  and  telegraph  companies  and  the  large  department 
stores,  conduct  their  own  schools.  The  difficulty  with 
these  special  schools,  as  a  rule,  is  that  they  are  very  narrow, 
and  do  not  teach  anything  except  the  special  kind  of  work. 
They  are  good  for  people  who  decide  to  take  up  this  special 
work  when  they  have  already  left  school  and  are  much 
older  than  you;  but  while  you  are  young  you  should  plan 
to  get  education  for  your  leisure  as  well  as  for  your  work. 
Many  young  people  take  correspondence  and  night-school 
courses  to  prepare  for  the  better  kinds  of  commercial  voca- 
tions. This  class  of  vocations  is  good  for  you  if  you  are 
fitted  for  it;  and  it  offers  many  chances  for  promotion  to 
the  people  who  are  fitted  for  their  work  and  are  willing  to 
work  hard. 

Government  Service.  —  A  large  number  of  people  are 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  our  government.  We 
shall  study  in  a  later  chapter  just  what  this  work  is.  Some 
of  these  positions  are  only  temporary.  That  is,  the  people 
elect  some  one  to  an  office  for  a  definite  term.  At  the  end 
of  the  term  he  must  come  before  the  people  again,  and  if 
they  do  not  want  him  to  serve  they  will  elect  some  one  else. 
These  people  when  elected  to  an  office  have  the  power  to 
appoint  many  of  their  assistants  and  helpers.  If  the  people 
appoint  a  new  man  to  an  office  he  is  likely  to  appoint  new 
assistants  and  helpers.  This  kind  of  work  is  what  we 
mean  by  public  office. 

It  is  easy  for  you  to  see  that  there  is  not  much  encour- 
agement for  a  person  to  become  very  skilled  in  this  kind 
of  work  if  he  cannot  be  sure  of  keeping  it  very  long.     For 
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this  reason  our  people  have  decided  to  put  many  public 
offices  under  the  Civil  Service.  In  this  service  examina- 
tions are  given  for  each  kind  of  position,  and  no  one  may 
be  appointed  unless  he  has  received  a  high  mark  in  these 
examinations.  When  a  person  is  appointed  to  an  office 
under  the  Civil  Service  he  may  hold  it  so  long  as  he  does 
satisfactory  work,  no  matter  whom  the  people  may  elect 
to  the  chief  offices.  All  our  city  policemen,  paid  firemen, 
and  all  our  postmen  are  in  the  Civil  Service.  In  all  gov- 
ernment service  people  are  doing  an  important  part  of  the 
World's  Work. 

The  Unskilled  Occupations.  —  There  is  one  more  class 
of  occupations  that  we  should  consider.  This  consists  of 
the  unskilled  occupations.  We  do  not  call  them  vocations 
because  they  do  not  require  any  special  fitness  or  training. 
These  occupations  are  necessary  and  the  people  who  fol- 
low them  are  doing  important  work.  We  could  not  get 
along,  for  example,  without  the  common  laborer.  All  work, 
as  we  have  said,  is  noble  if  it  is  necessary  work  and  adds 
to  the  happiness  of  the  world.  But  the  pity  of  it  all  is 
that  there  are  many  men  and  women  in  these  unskilled 
occupations  who  might  have  become  leaders  in  the  trades 
or  professions  if  they  had  only  had  the  chance  to  attend 
school  like  you.  Or  perhaps  they  did  have  the  chance  and 
foolishly  left  school  before  they  found  what  vocation  they 
were  best  fitted  for,  and  before  they  had  received  the  train- 
ing that  would  have  fitted  them  to  do  a  high  class  of  work 
in  the  world.  They  have  probably  drifted  from  one  hard 
job  to  another,  always  with  hard  work  and  poor  pay,  be- 
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cause  they  quit  school  too  soon;  and  now  they  cannot  win 
promotion  because  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  train- 
ing. The  unskilled  work  is  all  of  it  important,  but  no  one 
should  be  doing  it  who  is  adapted  for  a  better  kind  of 
work. 

Workers  and  Managers.  —  It  will  be  well  for  us  while 
we  are  studying  about  the  classes  of  occupations  to  think 
of  another  way  to  divide  them.  Whenever  people  work 
together  in  groups,  as  they  do  in  most  of  the  organized  ser- 
vice of  the  world,  we  say  that  some  are  workers  and  some 
are  managers.  The  workers  do  only  one  kind  of  work, 
and  are  not  responsible  for  the  work  of  others.  The  man, 
agers,  on  the  other  hand,  must  plan  and  organize  the  work 
for  groups  of  workers,  and  must  help  and  guide  them 
so  that  they  may  do  their  work  efficiently.  The  value 
and  importance  of  the  manager's  position  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  work  and  the  number  of  workers  he  is  re- 
sponsible for.  The  managers  in  most  cases  were  at  one 
time  workers;  they  proved  faithful  in  their  work  and  were 
promoted  to  the  more  responsible  work.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  grouping  we  might  say  that  in  the  work  of 
your  school  you  are  the  workers,  and  your  teachers  are 
the  managers.  There  are  several  different  names  for  the 
people  in  the  manager  group.  They  may  be  teachers, 
principals,  heads  of  departments,  supervisors  or  superin- 
tendents, in  a  school  system;  and  in  a  business  establish- 
ment or  industry  they  may  be  bosses,  foreladies  or  fore- 
men, superintendents,  managers,  vice-presidents  or  presi- 
dents. 
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The  Value  of  an  Occupation.  —  Many  people  have  the 
wrong  idea  of  what  makes  an  occupation  worth  while. 
There  is  nothing  in  one  occupation  as  an  occupation  that 
makes  it  better  than  another.  It  is  the  person  in  the  occu- 
pation who  honors  or  spoils  it.  Many  choose  professional 
work  because  they 
think  they  will  not 
have  to  work  hard. 
This  is  a  serious 
mistake,  as  every 
one  in  a  profession 
knows.  The  man  or 
woman  who  chooses 
one  of  the  profes- 
sions and  is  pre- 
pared to  do  good 
work   finds   a   great 

deal  of  hard  work  to  do.  It  is  the  poorly  prepared  or  unfit 
doctor  or  lawyer  that  usually  does  not  have  much  work  to 
do,  because  people  cannot  trust  them.  Then  some  people 
choose  professional  work  because  it  gives  them  a  "white- 
collar"  job.  This  is  also  a  very  poor  reason  for  choosing. 
It  is  much  better  to  soil  your  hands  and  clothes  in  work 
that  you  like  and  can  do  well  than  to  spoil  your  life  by  try- 
ing to  do  work  that  you  are  not  fitted  for.  These  classes  of 
occupations  are  not  arranged  according  to  their  importance. 
In  all  of  them  there  are  men  and  women  who  have  become 
very  successful  and  have  done  a  valuable  part  of  the 
World's  Work.  No  matter  which  one  of  them  you  choose 
you,  too,  can  succeed  if  you  are  fitted  for  the  work  and  are 


A  Class  in  Woodwork  in  a  Boys'  Summer 
Camp  in  Maine 
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prepared  to  work  faithfully  and  efficiently.  The  value  of 
any  occupation  depends  upon  the  kind  of  work  you  do  in 
it;  and  this  depends  upon  whether  you  like  the  work  and 
are  prepared  for  it.  Your  most  important  duty  just  now, 
therefore,  is  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  greatest  possible 
service. 


THINGS   TO   DO   AND   TALK  ABOUT 

i.  How  many  of  the  vocations  given  in  the  table  on  pages  140-141 
are  represented  in  your  community? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  occupations  in  which  the  fathers  of  your  class 
are  engaged. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  vocations  in  your  community  that  are  open 
only  to  men ;  a  list  of  the  vocations  that  are  open  only  to  women  ;  and 
a  list  of  the  vocations  that  are  open  to  men  and  women. 

4.  Are  there  any  women  doctors  in  your  community?  Any  women 
lawyers?  What  percentage  of  the  teachers  in  your  community  or  in 
your  county  are  women? 

5.  When  may  girls  begin  home-making  courses  in  your  school? 
When  may  boys  begin  manual  training? 

6.  Do  you  know  any  people  who  were  town  and  city  boys  and  who 
have  been  successful  in  agricultural  vocations?  Do  you  know  any 
people  who  were  country  boys  and  girls  and  who  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  trades  or  professions? 

7.  Has  your  State  increased  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  past 
ten  years  ? 

8.  Name  some  great  leaders  of  industry  who  began  at  the  bottom 
and  worked  up.     Are  there  any  in  your  community? 

9.  Name  some  leaders  in  business  who  began  at  the  bottom  and 
worked  up.     Are  there  any  in  your  community? 

10.  What  commercial  courses  are  offered  in  the  public  schools  of 
your  community? 

11.  What  government  positions  in  your  community  are  filled  by 
Civil  Service? 

12.  Why  should  a  manager  be  paid  more  than  a  worker? 
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13.  Name  some  "  white-collar  "  vocations.     Why  do  many  people 
think  they  are  easy? 

14.  Do  you  know  any  professional  people  in  your  community  who 
do  not  work  hard? 

15.  How  should  you  judge  the  value  of  an  occupation? 

16.  How  will  staying  in  school  help  you  to  find  the  work  you  are 
fitted  for? 


CHAPTER  XIII 
THE   EVILS   OF   CHILD  LABOR 

Extent  of  Child  Labor.  —  One  of  the  saddest  things  in 
the  history  of  the  world  is  the  way  little  children  have 
been  compelled  to  work.  If  you  watch  the  crowds  going 
to  and  from  the  knitting  mills  or  canning  factories  in  or 
near  your  city  or  town,  you  will  find  among  them  a  large 
number  of  children  only  a  little  older  than  yourself.  Per- 
haps you  may  find  many  who  are  younger  than  you. 
They  are  tired  and  pale  and  do  not  look  happy.  They 
have  worked  harder  all  day  than  you  need  to  work  in  school ; 
and  they  cannot  have  the  freedom  and  clean  surroundings 
that  you  enjoy.  None  of  them  has  so  rich  an  opportunity 
as  you  have. 

Very  many  of  our  boy  and  girl  workers  are  in  the  tex- 
tile mills.  Here  wonderful  machines  do  the  work  of  spin- 
ning the  thread,  weaving  the  cloth,  or  sewing  the  garments, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  assist  in  operating  these  machines. 
Many  others  are  employed  in  our  canning  mills.  A  very 
large  number  are  employed  on  our  farms  and  plantations 
all  the  year  round,  and  at  the  times  when  crops  ripen  and 
must  be  harvested  quickly  many  more  boys  and  girls  must 
help  in  the  work.  Altogether  there  are  probably  2,000,000 
boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  working  instead  of 
going  to  school.  The  employment  of  children  in  this  way 
we  call  child  labor. 
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Causes  of  Child  Labor.  —  There  are  several  reasons  for 
the  employment  of  children.  As  machines  were  invented 
to  do  the  work  that  formerly  required  skilled  workmen,  it 
was  found  that  in  many 
cases  children  could  tend 
these  machines  as  well 
as  adults.  No  one 
would  think  of  paying 
these  children  as  high 
wages  as  he  paid  adults. 
Hence  the  man  who  em- 
ployed children  could 
do  the  work  more  cheap- 
ly than  the  man  who 
employed  only  adults. 
So  greedy  employers 
came  to  use  more  and 
more  children,  and  other 
employers  had  to  do  the 
same  thing  or  lose  much 
of  their  trade.  In  our 
country  to-day  some 
States    permit    children 

to  work  because  the  employers  say  they  must  have  cheap 
labor. 

Another  cause  of  child  labor  is  extreme  poverty.  Many 
families,  especially  in  the  cities,  cannot  live  on  the  amounts 
which  the  adults  are  able  to  earn,  because  the  adults  are 
often  unskilled  workers  and  cannot  earn  high  wages.  If 
the  families  are  large  it  is  hard  to  make  ends  meet.     So 


Many  of  Our  Boy  and  Girl  Workers 
Assist  in  Operating  the  Machines  in 
the  Textile  Mills 
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parents  are  glad  to  send  their  children  to  work  to  add  a 
little  to  the  earnings  of  the  family. 

Sometimes,  however,  parents  are  well  able  to  support  the 
children,  but  want  some  luxuries  and  pleasures  which  they 
see  other  people  enjoy.  In  many  cases  children  must  go 
to  work  to  help  pay  for  these  luxuries.  When  children 
must  leave  school  to  help  buy  necessaries  for  the  family  it 
is  a  great  pity;  but  it  is  a  tragedy  for  them  when  they  must 
leave  school  to  buy  luxuries.  There  is  no  luxury  or  plea- 
sure in  the  world  that  is  worth  the  price  of  your  education. 

How  Children  Are  to  Blame.  —  But  sometimes  the  boys 
and  girls  themselves  are  to  blame.  They  may  not  like 
school  and  may  not  realize  how  important  it  is  to  become 
thoroughly  educated.  They  often  do  not  like  the  disci- 
pline of  school  life,  and  do  not  see  that  the  discipline  of  the 
factory  is  always  more  rigid  and  severe.  So  they  work  at 
their  school  tasks  without  interest  or  enthusiasm.  After 
a  while  they  find  that  their  school  work  is  becoming  harder 
and  harder,  and  perhaps  they  fail  to  be  promoted.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  they  leave  school  to  work. 

Sometimes  boys  and  girls  are  tempted  to  quit  school 
because  the  wages  of  working  boys  and  girls  look  big  to 
them.  They  think  that  they  will  be  as  rich  as  millionaires 
if  they  work  in  a  factory  or  mill  for  a  dollar  or  so  a  day. 
But  you  know,  boys  and  girls,  you  can  hold  a  penny  so 
close  to  your  eye  that  you  can  hide  the  moon.  You  should 
now  learn  to  measure  the  value  of  things  by  what  they  cost. 
If  some  one  offers  you  a  pencil  for  an  apple  you  think  care- 
fully which   is  more  valuable   to   you,    the   pencil   or   the 
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apple;  and  you  are  foolish  if  you  decide  before  you  think. 

Boys  and  girls  should  always  measure  the  real  value  of 

work  in   school   and   work   in   the   factory  or  mill   before 

yielding   to   the  temptation   to  leave  school.     Be  sure  of 

one  thing :  you  may  have 

more    spending    money 

now  if  you  quit  school 

to   work,    but   it   won't 

last  long,  and  you  will 

likely   save    nothing; 

while  if  you  stay  in  school 

now   you  will    later   on 

have  money  to  save  as 

well  as  to  spend. 


Effects  of  Child  Labor 
on  Children.  —  Child 
labor  nearly  always  has 
a  bad  effect  on  boys  and 
girls.  At  your  present 
age  you  need  freedom, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 


Eight-Year-Old  Girl  Topping  Beets. 

This  work  is  very  tiring  and  dangerous  for 
children. 


a   variety  of  activities. 

That  is  why  your  school-day  is  short;  and  that  is  why 
your  school  activities  are  varied  and  broken  by  frequent 
rest  periods.  Then,  too,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
out  of  school  hours  when  you  are  free  to  do  other  work 
if  you  wish  or  to  run  and  play.  In  a  factory,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  boy  or  girl  is  required  to  do  a  particular  kind 
of  work;  and  all  day  long  for  a  long  day,  and  every  day, 
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week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  each  must  do 
this  same  monotonous  work.  The  division  of  labor  makes 
this  necessary.  There  is  no  variety  in  the  work,  and  little 
chance  for  rest.  Do  you  wonder  that  factory  workers  are 
pale  and  tired  ? 

The  hours  of  the  child  workers  are  always  longer  than 
your  hours  in  school.  The  division  of  labor  makes  it  nec- 
essary that  all  machines  and  workers  start  and  stop  at 
about  the  same  time.  One  worker  takes  the  work  that 
another  has  finished,  does  something  with  it,  and  passes 
it  on  to  the  next  worker.  It  is  hard  to  arrange  different 
hours  for  different  workers.  Usually  men,  women,  and 
children  must  all  work  nearly  the  same  number  of  hours; 
and  since  the  men  and  women  need  to  work  long  hours  to 
earn  sufficient  wages  to  live,  the  children  must  also  work 
long  hours.  So  the  factory  worker  starts  his  work  every 
day  long  before  you  start  your  school  work;  he  has  a 
shorter  noon  recess;  and  he  is  still  working  long  after  you 
have  shut  your  books  and  gone  off  to  play.  These  long 
hours  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
boys  and  girls. 

Danger  of  Blind-Alley  Work.  —  Child  labor  has  another 
bad  effect  upon  the  children  in  the  way  it  shuts  them  out 
from  finding  the  kind  of  work  they  are  best  fitted  for. 
Most  of  the  work  which  children  do  is  blind-alley  work. 
Do  you  know  what  a  blind-alley  is?  It  is  one  of  those 
narrow  streets  or  roads  that  suddenly  ends  in  a  high  fence, 
and  you  cannot  get  out  unless  you  go  back  the  way  you 
came.     It  does  not  take  you  anywhere,  as  a  real  street 
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does.  That  is  the  way  many  of  the  jobs  of  boys  and  girls 
are.  In  many  States  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  any  of  the 
trades  until  one  is  16  or  even  18  years  of  age.  The  usual 
factory  job  does  not  prepare  for  any  of  the  trades.  So 
when  a  boy  quits  school  at  14,  or  even  earlier,  he  must 
float  along  until  he  is  old  enough  to  begin  to  learn  a  trade. 
Then  when  he  does  begin  he  finds  that  he  must  compete 
with  other  boys  who  went  farther  in  school,  and  he  is 
handicapped.  When  he  quit  school  he  ran  into  a  blind 
alley,  and  he  has  lost  some  very  valuable  time  getting 
ready  for  his  life-work.  Many  girls  have  had  the  same 
kind  of  experience. 

Those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this  question 
tell  us  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  leave 
our  schools  before  completing  the  eighth  grade  enter  the 
unskilled  occupations,  and  are  the  poorest  paid  of  our 
workers.  Don't  you  think,  boys  and  girls,  that  leaving 
school  early,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  like  hold- 
ing the  penny  so  close  to  your  eye  that  you  cannot  see  the 
moon  ? 

Effect  of  Child  Labor  on  Others.  —  Child  labor  also  has 
a  bad  effect  upon  others  besides  the  children.  This  kind 
of  work  usually  weakens  the  children,  and  they  cannot 
become  vigorous  men  and  women.  The  moral  conditions 
also  among  these  workers  are  often  not  good.  Then,  too, 
children  who  work  for  low  wages  become  accustomed  to 
low  standards  and  low  wages.  They  often  have  no  ambi- 
tion to  try  to  get  ready  for  better  work.  As  they  grow 
older  and  must  support  themselves  entirely  by  their  own 
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earnings,  they  must  work  extremely  hard  to  earn  enough 
to  live.  In  the  end  it  does  not  pay  for  the  people  to  have 
cheap  goods  and  cheap  food,  if  we  must  pay  up  for  them 
in  the  poor  health  and  bad  morals  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Child  labor  also  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  work  and  pay 
of  adults.  If  no  children  were  allowed  to  work,  adults 
would  have  to  do  the  work.  Hence,  every  child  who 
works  pushes  some  adult  out  of  work.  Managers  will 
often  take  children  instead  of  adults,  if  they  can  get  them, 
because  they  will  not  have  to  pay  them  as  much.  So  it 
often  happens  that  fathers  and  mothers  and  older  brothers 
and  sisters  must  work  for  low  wages  if  they  want  to  keep 
their  jobs  from  being  taken  by  boys  and  girls.  Thus  you 
can  easily  see  that  child  labor  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
adults  as  well  as  upon  the  children  themselves. 

Why  Child  Labor  Laws  Are  Made.  —  Because  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  coming  to  feel  that  we  cannot  have  a  nation 
of  sturdy,  right-thinking  citizens  if  so  many  of  them  must 
work  hard  all  through  the  years  of  childhood,  they  are 
making  better  and  better  laws  to  protect  them.  Our  child 
labor  laws  are  made  to  protect  your  rights  as  children.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  you  from  greedy  employers 
who  want  cheap  labor;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
you  from  your  parents,  who  may  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  thorough  education;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
you  even  from  yourself,  because  you  cannot  see  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  you  to  continue  in  school. 

Most  of  our  child  labor  laws  do  three  things:  First, 
they  set  certain  standards  of  age  and  school  progress  that 
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children  must  meet  before  they  may  be  permitted  to  leave 
school  to  work.  In  many  of  our  States  the  age  is  14,  in 
some  it  is  16  and  even  more.  Some  States  require  children 
to  complete  the  sixth  grade  before  they  may  leave  school 
to  work,  and  some  even  require  the  eighth  grade.  Second, 
the  laws  usually  fix  the  hours  that  children  may  be  em- 
ployed. In  some  States  they  may  not  be  employed  at  all 
at  night.  These  laws  sometimes  also  fix  the  length  of  the 
working  day  for  children,  making  it  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  working  day  for  adults.  Third,  some  of  these  laws 
forbid  the  employment  of  children  around  dangerous  ma- 
chinery or  in  pool-rooms. 

Whenever  these  good  laws  are  passed,  the  people  who 
employ  children  cry  that  their  business  will  be  ruined. 
But  they  soon  find  ways  to  get  along  without  the  work  of 
the  children.  About  thirty  years  ago  it  was  common  for 
boys  9  or  10  years  of  age  to  find  employment  "picking 
slate"  in  the  coal-breakers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  By 
the  present  Pennsylvania  law  no  boy  can  work  in  a  coal- 
breaker  under  14  years  of  age;  and  our  national  govern- 
ment puts  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  profits  of  corporations 
that  employ  children  under  16  about  mines  and  quarries. 
In  order  not  to  pay  the  tax  these  corporations  get  along 
without  the  boys.  New  machines  have  been  invented, 
and  they  find  that  the  boys  are  not  really  needed,  after  all. 

Work  out  of  School  Hours.  —  Many  ambitious  boys 
and  girls  find  work  after  school  hours  and  during  vacation. 
In  this  way  they  can  earn  a  little  and  still  attend  school. 
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They  frequently  have  paper  and  magazine  routes;  they 
help  in  stores;  or  they  help  in  and  around  people's  homes. 
A  boy  or  girl  deserves  credit  who  is  willing  to  do  extra 
work  in  order  to  continue  in  school. 

Such  work  should 
not  be  too  hard,  how- 
ever, and  it  should 
leave  a  little  time  for 
pleasure.  In  our  large 
cities  one  of  our  worst 
forms  of  child  labor  is 
known  as  "sweat-shop 
labor."  The  large  gar- 
ment factories  send  out 
cut  garments  in  large 
quantities  to  the  homes 
of  poor  people.  Here 
every  member  of  the 
family  works  hard  to 
sew  together  these  gar- 
ments or  to  sew  but- 
tons. Bags  of  shirts 
are  sent  out  to  have 
the  tape  drawn  through  or  to  have  buttons  sewed  on.  For 
a  large  amount  of  this  work  the  pay  is  usually  very  small. 
Oftentimes  the  children  have  no  time  to  play  or  to  be  in  the 
fresh  air.  If  they  attend  school  they  must  hurry  home  to 
help  in  this  work.  Nobody  wants  to  see  children  "loaf," 
but  nobody  sensible  wants  to  see  children  worked  to  death. 
Every  boy  and  girl   needs  a  mixture  of  play  and  work. 


Many  Ambitious  Boys  Earn  Money  After 
School  by  Means  of  Paper  and  Maga- 
zine Routes 
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It  is  in  order  to  give  them   this  mixture  that  the  people 
have  made  the  child  labor  laws  in  our  States. 

The  Best  Job  for  You.  —  Somebody  may  say  to  you 
some  day  that  he  knows  where  you  can  get  a  good  job. 
Tell  him  that  he  cannot  find  anywhere  a  better  job  than 
the  one  you  have  —  attending  school.  No  job  that  you 
can  now  find  in  any 
mill  or  factory  can 
help  you  much  to 
find  the  kind  of 
work  that  you  are 
best  fitted  to  do, 
and  no  such  job  can 
get  you  ready  for 
that  better  work. 
Such  a  job  can  only 
cause  you  to  drift 
about    for    several 

precious  years.  These  years  you  should  spend  in  becoming 
better  educated  so  that  when  you  do  take  a  worth-while 
job  later  on  you  will  be  able  to  do  it  well.  So  stick  to  your 
present  job,  and  work  hard  to  fit  yourself  for  that  part  of 
the  World's  Work  which  you  will  take  up  when  you  are 
older. 


Finishing   Clothing  —  One   of  the  Forms  of 
"Sweat-Shop  Labor" 


THINGS   TO   DO   AND    TALK   ABOUT 

1.  Are  many  children  employed  in  the  mills  of  your  community? 
In  what  kinds  of  mills  do  they  work? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  to  work 
although  their  parents  were  willing  to  have  them  attend  school? 
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3.  Do  boys  and  girls  work  on  the  farms  in  your  neighborhood? 
If  so,  what  kinds  of  work  do  they  do? 

4.  Ask  some  men  who  have  worked  hard  in  their  lives  how  far  they 
went  in  school,  and  whether  a  better  education  would  not  have  helped 
them. 

5.  Ask  some  boy  or  girl  who  works  in  a  mill  just  what  kind  of  work 
each  does  in  a  whole  day,  or  a  whole  week. 

6.  How  many  hours  per  day  may  children  work  in  your  State? 
How  many  hours  per  week?     May  they  work  at  night? 

7.  What  kinds  of  work  do  the  laws  of  your  State  forbid  boys  and 
girls  to  do? 

8.  How  old  must  boys  and  girls  be  before  they  may  leave  school 
to  work  in  your  State?     How  far  in  school  must  they  go? 

9.  In  what  grade  should  a  14-year-old  pupil  be  if  he  has  been  pro- 
moted regularly?  Is  it  fair  to  require  children  to  complete  the  sixth 
grade  of  school  before  permitting  them  to  go  to  work? 

10.  Make  a  list  of  blind-alley  jobs  in  your  community. 

11.  How  do  the  child  labor  laws  of  your  State  protect  you? 

12.  How  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  your  class  have  work  to  do 
outside  of  school  hours?  What  do  they  do  with  the  money  which 
they  earn? 

13.  Why  is  going  to  school  "  the  best  job  "  for  you? 

14.  Write  a  composition  on  the  "  Evils  of  Child  Labor." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HOW  OUR  GOVERNMENT  HELPS  US  TO 
CO-OPERATE 

Our  Relation  to  Our  Government.  —  You  should  now 
learn  what  our  government  is  and  just  how  it  helps  us  in 
preparing  for  and  in  doing  the  World's  Work.  We  have 
spoken  in  previous  chapters  of  some  laws  that  are  made 
to  protect  people  at  their  work  from  accidents  and  of  child 
labor  laws  to  protect  boys  and  girls.  These  laws  are  made 
and  enforced  by  our  government.  Very  many  boys  and 
girls,  and  even  many  men  and  women,  think  that  our 
government  is  the  same  as  the  government  of  any  other 
country,  and  that  public  officials  are  their  enemies,  who 
must  be  opposed  all  the  time.  But  this  is  entirely  wrong. 
Government  is  just  one  large  part  of  the  great  organization 
that  people  have  made  in  order  to  co-operate  better.  We 
have  already  studied  how  people  co-operate  and  how  they 
have  organized  for  better  co-operation.  You  will  under- 
stand your  relation  to  our  government  better  if  you  think 
of  it  in  this  way. 

The  Purpose  of  Government.  —  It  will  help  you  to  see 
the  purpose  and  value  of  government  if  you  think  of  one 
simple  illustration  of  how  it  works.  Have  you  ever  watched 
the  traffic  policeman  guide  the  crowds  of  people  at  a  busy 
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street  crossing  in  a  city  or  large  town  ?  He  gives  the  signal 
to  "go"  on  one  street  and  to  "stop"  on  the  other.  Then 
a  few  moments  later  he  changes  it.  All  day  long  the 
heavy  traffic  on  the  two  streets  moves  as  the  policeman 
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Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Where  36,000  Automobiles  Pass  in  a  Day, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  policemen  co-operate  to  regulate  traffic 


directs  it;  and  everything  goes  smoothly,  without  accident 
and  without  trouble.  But  the  officer  only  helps  the  people 
to  co-operate.  Suppose  he  were  called  away  for  a  little 
while.  In  a  few  seconds  the  traffic  would  all  be  tangled 
up:  people  would  be  bumping  and  jostling  one  another, 
automobiles  and  horses  would  be  running  into  one  another, 
accidents  would  be  frequent,  and  everybody  would  be 
excited  and  confused.     While   the   policeman  is   there   he 
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helps  the  people   to   co-operate   and  so  prevents  all  con- 
fusion and  difficulty. 

The  traffic  policeman  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  or  town,  but  every  other  official  has  the 
same  purpose.  For  the  purpose  of  all  government  in  a 
country  like  ours  is  simply  to  help  the  people  to  co-operate. 
These  officials  are  all  a  part  of  the  people,  and  they  are 
responsible  to  the  people.  As  you  learned  in  the  first 
chapter,  Uncle  Sam  means  US,  that  is,  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  that,  remember,  includes  you.  Uncle 
Sam's  government,  therefore,  is  the  people's  government. 
We  have  found  how  the  work  of  the  whole  world  is  divided 
up  so  that  the  people  who  can  do  each  part  of  it  best  are 
expected  to  do  that  work  for  all.  The  work  of  govern- 
ment is  a  very  important  part  of  the  World's  Work,  and 
the  people  select  those  who  they  think  are  best  qualified 
for  this  work  to  do  it  for  them.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
understand  clearly  that  these  officials  are  all  expected  to 
do  their  work  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  for  they  cannot 
do  their  work  well  unless  the  people  co-operate  with  them. 

The  Business  of  Government.  —  The  business  of  gov- 
ernment is  of  four  kinds.  First  of  all,  the  government 
makes  the  laws  by  which  we  are  to  know  what  we  may  and 
what  we  may  not  do.  These  laws,  as  we  shall  sec  later, 
are  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  they  are  made  so  that  every- 
body may  have  fair  play.  Then,  second,  the  government 
must  see  that  the  people  obey  these  laws;  that  is,  the  gov- 
ernment must  enforce  the  laws.  And,  third,  when  the 
people  cannot  agree  as  to  what  the  laws  mean  or  what  they 
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require,  the  government  must  explain  or  interpret  the  laws. 
These  three  parts  of  the  work  of  government  we  commonly 
call  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial,  respec- 
tively. Then,  fourth,  the  government  must  conduct  the 
business  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  may  be  protected.  We  shall  not  now  study 
these  kinds  of  work  in  detail.  This  study  will  be  taken  up 
in  the  later  grades.  But  you  should  understand  that  this 
work  is  an  important  part  of  the  World's  Work,  and  that 
without  it  the  other  parts  of  this  work  could  not  be  carried 
on. 

Why  Our  Laws  Are  Made.  —  Let  us  think  for  a  little 
why  our  laws  are  needed.  We  have  seen  that  when  people 
come  to  live  or  work  together  they  form  a  community  and 
have  certain  common  interests.  In  order  to  protect  these 
common  interests  they  must  agree  upon  certain  common 
rules  or  laws.  Life  is  really  only  a  wonderful  game,  and 
the  laws  of  the  people  are  only  the  rules  of  the  game.  You 
know  that  in  your  own  games;  whether  you  play  dominoes 
or  jacks  or  choose  sides  for  baseball  or  endball,  you  must 
have  rules.  When  a  game  is  spoiled  it  is  usually  done  by 
some  one  who  does  not  want  to  play  fair  and  observe  the 
rules.  The  law-abiding  citizen  is  one  who  plays  the  game 
according  to  the  rules. 

When  so  many  people  are  living  and  working  together 
and  doing  their  work  for  one  another  as  we  find  them  in 
the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  great  many  laws  for 
them.  Some  of  these  are  laws  that  apply  to  your  local 
community  only,   some  apply   to  your  State  but   not   to 
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other  States,  and  some  apply  to  our  entire  nation.  You 
should  remember  that  no  law  is  ever  intentionally  made 
because  it  is  expected  that  it  will  make  the  community 
worse.  Every  law  is  made  because  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  make  it  easier  for  the 
people  to  live  and  work 
together.  These  laws 
are  made  because  a 
majority  of  the  people 
through  their  represen- 
tatives believe  that 
they  are  best  for  all  the 
people.  The  people 
through  their  govern- 
ment must  then  insist 
that  everybody  shall 
obey  these  laws.  If 
each  of  us  had  to  look 
after  his  own  rights  we 

would  not  be  civilized;  we  would  be  like  the  worst  savages 
that  ever  lived,  and  the  World's  Work  as  we  have  studied  it 
would  be  impossible.  The  people  of  the  world  in  all  our 
communities  can  co-operate  only  because  the  government 
protects  the  common  interests  of  the  people. 
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Protection  of  Health.  —  A  very  important  way  in  which 
the  government  helps  the  people  to  co-operate  is  in  pro- 
tecting their  health.  In  order  that  each  of  us  may  be 
able  to  do  his  best  work  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  shall 
be  in  good  health.     But  it  is  important  that  everybody 
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shall  observe  the  laws  of  good  health,  for  it  will  be  hard  for 
people  to  keep  well  if  other  people  are  allowed  to  be  care- 
less and  to  spread  disease.  Among  the  health  laws  of  our 
communities  are  laws  that  forbid  the  throwing  of  garbage 
and  other  wastes  in  places  where  they  will  endanger  the 
health  of  the  community.  In  the  towns  and  cities  of  a 
few  hundred  years  ago  people  threw  their  garbage  and 
waste  into  the  streets,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  small  towns 
and  villages  even  to-day.  Here  it  would  lie  until  a  heavy 
rain  would  wash  it  away.  It  is  no  wonder  that  when 
some  terrible  epidemic  of  disease  started  it  took  off  so 
many  people  before  it  could  be  checked.  A  town  that  per- 
mits such  a  practice  to-day  is  a  very  backward  town.  We 
have  come  to  learn  that  a  clean  town  is  a  healthful  town, 
and  that  healthy  people  are  the  happy  and  industrious 
people. 

It  will  help  you  to  appreciate  what  the  government  does 
for  your  health  if  you  think  of  its  work  in  protecting  your 
food.  When  you  grow  vegetables  in  your  own  garden  you 
know  that  they  are  good  and  healthful.  If  you  kill  one  of 
your  own  chickens  for  dinner  you  know  that  it  is  not 
diseased.  But  when  the  cow  that  furnishes  the  beefsteak 
for  dinner  was  grazed  in  Texas  and  dressed  in  Chicago 
and  probably  shipped  a  long  distance  to  be  sold  to  your 
mother,  you  can  see  the  importance  of  having  it  closely 
watched  all  the  way  to  insure  that  it  will  be  carefully 
handled.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  inspector's  stamp 
on  a  piece  of  meat  to  show  that  he  has  examined  it. 
Other  foods  are  tested  and  marked  also.  Some  of  these 
food  laws  are  made  by  the  national  government  and  apply 
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to  the  whole  country;  others  are  made  by  the  States,  and 
still  others  by  the  local  communities. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  health  of  the  people  that 
the  places  where  they  work  as  well  as  the  places  where 
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they  live  shall  be  clean  and  sanitary.  This  is  true  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  workers  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
who  use  the  goods  which  these  people  make.  We  have 
seen  that  many  millions  of  our  people  are  working  togethei 
in  large  groups  in  mills  and  factories  and  in  other  places. 
Here  they  spend  nearly  a  third  of  the  time  of  the  whole 
week.  Many  owners  of  such  places  are  interested  in  the 
health  of  those  who  work  in  them  and  do  their  best  to 
keep  them  clean  and  sanitary.  But  many  other  owners 
are  anxious  only  for  profits  and  will  not  do  anything  for 
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the  protection  of  the  workers  and  of  the  public  unless  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so.  In  order  to  compel  such  people 
to  do  what  is  best  for  the  health  of  the  whole  people  laws 
are  passed,  and  inspectors  visit  the  places  where  people 
work  in  groups  to  see  that  these  laws  are  observed.  It  is 
because  of  the  protection  which  the  government  gives  in 
this  way  that  the  goods  which  are  made  in  these  mills  and 
factories  are  usually  safe  for  people  to  buy  and  use.  It  is 
also  because  of  this  protection  that  the  dangers  to  life  and 
health  in  the  work  that  people  do  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

Protection  of  Life  and  Property.  —  The  government 
helps  the  people  to  co-operate  also  by  protecting  life  and 
property.  If  it  were  not  for  this  protection  people  could 
not  trust  one  another  enough  to  do  business  together. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  not  safe  for  people  to  go  from  one 
community  to  another.  They  distrusted  one  another  so 
much  that  they  could  not  do  business  together.  Robber 
bands  were  very  common,  and  stealing  and  plundering  was 
the  occupation  of  a  great  many  people.  Neither  life  nor 
property  was  safe  in  those  days. 

In  every  civilized  community,  however,  laws  are  passed 
to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  the  people.  Sometimes 
we  are  not  sure  what  is  the  best  way  to  guard  the  common 
interests  of  all  the  people.  For  this  reason  we  all  need 
these  laws  even  when  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  obey 
them.  But  there  are  many  people  who  will  not  do  what 
they  should  to  respect  the  life  and  property  of  others  un- 
less they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  For  these  people  officers 
of  the  government  are  necessary.     The  most  familiar  of 
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these  officers  is  the  policeman.  In  times  of  great  excite- 
ment people  often  forget  themselves  and  do  things  that 
endanger  the  lives  or  damage  the  property  of  others.  In 
many  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  call  soldiers  to 
help  the  local  police  officers  to  enforce  the  laws.  And  of 
course  when  there  is  an  attack  by  a  foreign  enemy  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  are  ready  to  defend  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people.  It  is  because  we  have  this  protec- 
tion that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
world  as  smoothly  as  we  do. 

Supplying  Water.  —  Sometimes  certain  parts  of  the 
World's  Work  are  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
that  they  decide  through  their  government  to  carry  it  on 
themselves.  A  common  example  is  the  supply  of  water 
for  the  homes  and  mills.  Sometimes  this  work  is  done 
like  other  work  by  private  companies.  These  plan  to  sup- 
ply the  people  with  water  at  enough  more  than  cost  to 
give  the  stockholders  in  the  company  a  profit.  When  the 
government  does  the  work,  however,  the  people  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  only  the  actual  cost. 

To  supply  water  to  a  town  or  city  is  a  big  task.  Some- 
times the  water  can  be  secured  from  near-by  streams. 
From  these  it  is  pumped  through  filtration  plants  into 
large  reservoirs,  from  which  it  is  then  sent  through  large 
mains  or  pipes  laid  in  the  streets.  These  mains  are  like 
the  arteries  in  your  bodies.  Every  house  and  every  indus- 
try may  connect  with  these  mains  and  have  water  at  any 
time  without  carrying  it  long  distances. 

In  most  of  the  large  cities  it  is  impossible  to  find  enough 
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good  water  near  by.  Some  of  these  cities  have  built  large 
reservoirs  in  the  mountains  far  away,  and  have  con- 
structed large  water-mains  called  aqueducts  through  which 
the  water  flows  to  the  city.  New  York  has  such  a 
reservoir  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  Los  Angeles  has 
built  one  high  up  in  the  Sierra  Mountains,  and  the  water 
flows  to  the  city  through  a  mighty  aqueduct  for  226  miles. 
When  you  open  the  faucet  in  your  school  or  home  to  get  a 
drink  or  to  wash  your  hands,  do  you  realize  how  far  the 
water  has  come  and  how  much  work  was  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  you  ?  Many  people  must  be  at  work  day  and 
night  to  build  and  to  operate  these  water  systems.  When 
the  government  does  this  work  it  involves  a  great  deal  of 
expense  and  labor;  but  in  the  larger  cities  it  is  necessary 
that  the  government  do  it  in  order  to  protect  the  people. 
In  the  smaller  cities  and  in  many  towns  they  find  it  wise 
to  operate  their  own  water-works  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  In  this  way  the  people  through  their  government 
find  it  best  to  co-operate. 

Free  Schools.  —  The  most  important  institution  that 
the  people  through  their  government  conduct  is  the  public 
schools.  In  Chapter  X  we  studied  about  the  organiza- 
tion and  purpose  of  the  American  public-school  system.  If 
each  family  had  to  provide  the  education  for  their  children, 
the  people  of  each  community  would  find  it  very  expensive, 
and  some  families  would  be  better  able  to  do  this  than 
others.  In  this  way  there  would  be  many  boys  and  girls 
of  poor  families  who  could  not  get  the  kind  of  education 
that  would  fit  them  for  the  work  which  they  could  do  best 
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in  the  world.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  your  education 
is  not  for  your  own  advantage  alone;  it  is  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  better  service  which  you  will  be  able  to  give 
because  you  are  edu- 
cated. It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  govern- 
ment of  every  State 
requires  boys  and  girls 
to  attend  some  school 
for  a  part  of  each  year 
during  the  early  years 
of  their  lives. 

In  order  that  every 
boy  or  girl  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  get 
a  good  education,  the 
people  through  their 
government  conduct 
excellent  schools.  We 
call  these  free  schools. 
They  are  free,  how- 
ever, only  because  ev- 
ery boy  and  girl  may 

attend  them  without  paying  for  their  education.  Really, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  these  schools  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money;  but  the  people  divide  up  the  expense  so  that 
each  person  will  pay  nearly  according  to  his  ability,  not 
according  to  the  number  of  children  he  has  in  school. 

It  is  so  important  that  every  one  shall  be  a  producer  of 
some  kind  that  our  government  in  many  places  has  special 
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schools  for  the  blind  and  crippled  and  for  children  who 
are  handicapped  in  other  ways.  Open-air  schools  are  con- 
ducted for  those  who  are  sickly  or  are  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis.    Possibly  your  city  or  town  has  such  schools.     In 

our  country  we  do 
not  recognize  that 
any  class  is  better 
than  any  other. 
Ours  is  a  "govern- 
ment of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people." 
Through  the  gov- 
ernment the  people 
co-operate  in  the 
conduct  of  schools 
so  that  all  the  people  may  have  the  chance  for  as  good  an 
education  as  they  may  want  or  can  use. 


High  School,  Hyde  Park,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

One  of  the  excellent  high  schools  maintained  by  the 
people  for  educating  coming  citizens. 


Government  for  the  People.  —  Thus  you  can  see  how 
our  government  helps  us  to  co-operate.  None  of  us  could 
do  our  work  very  well  if  it  were  not  for  the  protection  and 
the  advantages  that  we  have  in  organized  government. 
All  the  laws  that  the  people  have  ever  made  are  simply  the 
rules  of  the  game.  They  have  made  these  laws  because 
they  have  thought  that  in  this  way  they  could  make  the 
game  better.  All  the  officials  who  have  been  chosen  to 
make  or  to  enforce  these  laws  are  doing  the  will  of  the 
people.  If  they  are  dishonest  or  inefficient  we  should 
change  them.     But  so  long  as  they  do  what  is  right  we 
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should  co-operate  with  them.  The  only  way  our  govern- 
ment can  protect  our  common  interests  is  for  us  all  to 
play  the  game  fairly  by  playing  it  according  to  the  rules. 

THINGS   TO   DO   AND    TALK  ABOUT 

1.  How  many  people  in  your  ward  or  town  or  township  are  doing 
the  work  of  government? 

2.  If  possible  have  a  committee  of  your  class  attend  a  session  of 
the  Council  or  School  Board  and  report  to  the  class  what  they  observe. 

3.  Notice  the  license  tags  of  automobiles  that  pass  you  on  the  street. 
Make  a  list  of  the  other  States  whose  tags  you  have  seen.  Ask  some 
automobile  owner  to  tell  you  the  law  regarding  the  use  of  the  licenses 
of  another  State  in  your  State. 

4.  What  is  the  Lincoln  Highway?  By  whom  was  it  built?  Is 
there  any  other  great  highway  in  or  near  your  community?  By  whom 
was  it  built?  How  do  these  highways  show  that  our  government 
helps  people  to  co-operate? 

5.  Find  if  possible  a  letter  received  from  one  of  the  government 
offices  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Was  postage  paid  for  it?  Does  your 
State  government  pay  postage  for  its  mail?  Does  your  local  govern- 
ment?    Why  should  there  be  a  difference? 

6.  If  America  is  a  free  country,  why  is  not  every  one  free  to  do  as 
he  pleases? 

7.  Why  is  it  right  to  compel  all  to  do  what  the  majority  think  is 
best? 

8.  Examine  the  meat  in  a  butcher's  store  to  find  the  inspector's 
stamp.     Is  this  inspector  a  national,  State,  or  local  officer? 

9.  Does  your  local  community  have  special  pure-food  laws?  What 
are  they  and  why  were  they  made? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  important  laws  of  your  State  regarding 
sanitation  of  factories  and  other  public  places? 

n.  Make  a  list  of  the  services  which  the  policeman  gives  you. 
Suppose  there  were  no  policeman  in  your  town  or  city,  or  no  constable 
in  your  township,  how  would  your  community  be  different? 

12.  How  does  your  community  get  good  water?  How  is  the  water 
protected?  If  a  member  of  the  class  has  a  kodak  have  him  take  pic- 
tures of  the  water-works  to  show  to  the  class. 
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13.  What  is  the  school  tax  in  your  community?  Why  is  it  fair  to 
require  everybody  to  pay  school  taxes  whether  they  have  children  in 
school  or  not?  Would  it  be  fair  to  require  people  to  pay  school  taxes 
according  to  the  number  of  children  they  had  in  school?  Why  or 
why  not? 

14.  Are  there  open-air  or  other  special  schools  in  your  community? 

15.  Let  some  one  read  Lincoln's  "  Gettysburg  Address  "  to  the  class. 
Notice  especially  the  last  sentence. 


CHAPTER   XV 
OUR   INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens.  —  We  have  just  seen 
that  our  government  is  only  part  of  the  great  organization 
of  the  World's  Work,  and  that  it  is  organized  to  help  us 
co-operate  better.  In  a  government  like  ours  it  is  especially 
important  that  the  people  shall  clearly  understand  and  do 
their  part.  A  great  deal  of  the  lawlessness  in  our  country 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  people  do  not  under- 
stand their  relation  to  our  government.  Every  group  is 
after  all  only  a  collection  of  individuals;  and  the  group 
co-operates  best  when  each  of  these  individuals  does  his 
best  for  the  welfare  of  the  group.  We  learned  in  the  first 
chapter  that  you  are  that  important  person  called  Uncle 
Sam.  As  citizens  you  have  an  important  part  to  play  now, 
and  you  are  preparing  to  play  a  still  more  important  part 
later.  We  shall  study  in  this  chapter  some  of  the  impor- 
tant duties  which  boys  and  girls  of  your  age  should  begin 
to  think  about  seriously. 

As  citizens  of  a  democracy  we  have  many  rights  and 
privileges  which  we  expect  our  government  to  protect  for 
us.  But  we  must  remember  that  every  right  has  a  corre- 
sponding duty,  every  privilege  has  a  corresponding  re- 
sponsibility. The  good  citizen  does  not  wish  to  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  government  without  performing 
the  duties  and  sharing  the  responsibility.     You  can  often 
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hear  people  tell  about  what  they  expect  their  government 
to  do  for  them,  but  not  so  many  are  ready  to  tell  about 
what  they  expect  to  do  for  their  government.  You  cannot 
expect  some  one  else  to  perform  your  duties  or  to  carry 
your  share  of  responsibility.  That  is  for  you.  Each  other 
citizen  has  his  own  share.  Say  over  thoughtfully  to  your- 
self this  jingle: 

"What  kind  of  country  would  my  country  be 
If  every  citizen  were  just  like  me?" 

Would  it  be  a  better  country  than  it  is  ?  Each  of  us  can 
do  much  to  make  our  country,  our  State,  and  our  local 
community  better  or  worse.  Are  you  doing  your  best  to 
make  them  better? 

Of  course  we  should  all  want  to  make  them  better. 
When  the  young  men  of  ancient  Athens  were  taken  into 
the  army  at  the  age  of  18  they  were  required  to  take  the 
following  solemn  oath: 

"We  shall  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our 
city,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowardice,  nor 
ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks. 
We  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things  of  the 
city,  both  alone  and  with  many.  We  will  revere 
and  obey  the  city's  laws,  and  do  our  best  to  incite 
a  like  respect  and  reverence  in  those  above  us  who 
are  prone  to  annul  or  to  set  them  at  naught.  We 
will  strive  always  to  quicken  the  public  sense  of 
civic  duty.  Thus  in  all  these  ways,  we  will  trans- 
mit this  city,  not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  better, 
and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us." 
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When  the  boy  of  Athens  entered  the  army  he  began 
his  important  life-work  much  as  you  will  begin  your  life- 
work  when  you  have  finished  school.  Our  government 
does  not  require  boys  and  girls  to  take  an  oath  when  they 
begin  this  work.  But  would  it  not  be  a  splendid  thing  if 
every  American  boy  and  girl  would  sincerely  make  the 
promises  which  the  boys  of  Athens  made  and  live  up  to 
them  ?  Every  single  thing  that  he  promised  to  do  for  his 
city  you  should  do  for  your  local  community,  for  your 
State,  and  for  your  country.  You  should  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  will  leave  them  "greater,  better,  and  more 
beautiful"  than  you  found  them.  Let  us  think  about 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  you  may  do  this. 

Loyalty  to  Our  Government.  —  First  of  all,  boys  and 
girls,  if  they  are  good  citizens,  will  be  loyal  to  our  govern- 
ment. To  be  loyal  to  the  government  requires  three 
things.  First,  we  must  obey  the  laws.  We  have  seen  that 
our  laws  are  simply  the  rules  of  the  game.  They  are  not 
orders  given  to  us  by  a  king  or  emperor,  but  the  rules 
which  the  people  themselves  have  made  in  order  that  they 
might  co-operate  better.  When  such  rules  are  made  it  is 
necessary  that  everybody  shall  obey  them.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compel  us  to  obey  we  cannot  call  ourselves  good 
citizens.  Sometimes  we  may  not  like  certain  laws  or 
may  think  they  are  bad.  We  have  a  right  in  such  cases 
to  persuade  other  people,  if  we  can,  to  think  as  we-do  and 
to  try  to  have  the  law  changed.  But  so  long  as  the  law 
stands  the  loyal  citizen  obeys  it. 

Second,  loyal  citizens  honor  and  respect  public  officials 
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and  co-operate  with  them.     Every  one  of  these    officials 
from   our   President    to    the    policeman   is  chosen   by   the 
people  or  by  their  representatives  to  do  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  people.     We  honor  and  respect  our  Presi- 
dent as  much  as  people  in  other  countries  honor  and  re- 
spect their  king  or  emperor.     We  honor  and  respect  the 
Governor  of  our  State  also.     And  we  should  honor  and  re- 
spect every  honest  public  official,  no  matter  what  office  he 
may  hold.     Certainly  we  should   try   to  work  with   him, 
not  against  him.     We  do  not  need  to  fear  any  official  if 
we  are  trying  to  do  what  is  right,  for  he  is  the  enemy  only 
of  those  who  do  wrong.     Boys  and  girls  of  your  age  be- 
come interested  in  organizing  clubs  of  various  sorts,  and 
you  have  rules  for  your  club.     Every  boy  and  girl  should 
observe  the  rules  of  his  or  her  club,  provided  these  rules 
do  not  require  them  to  do  anything  that  is  wrong  or  make 
it    harder   for   any    official    to    do   his  work.     As   a   loyal 
citizen  you  will  want  to  make  the  work  of  every  official 
as  good  as  you  can  by  showing  him  that  he  may  always 
count  on  you  to  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules. 

Third,  the  loyal  citizen  is  careful  of  public  property. 
We  have  seen  that  every  worker  is  paid  for  his  work.  He 
gets  a  share  of  the  good  things  of  life  in  money  as  wages 
or  salary.  Sometimes  people  must  work  very  hard  for 
the  money  which  they  get.  Every  one  must  give  a  part 
of  this  money  to  pay  for  the  work  and  business  of  govern- 
ment. .  Sometimes  we  give  this  directly  as  taxes;  sometimes 
we  pay  it  indirectly  in  the  things  we  buy  to  use;  for  the 
merchant  adds  his  taxes  to  the  cost  of  his  merchandise, 
and  the  people  who  buy  his  merchandise  must  help  to  pay 
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his  taxes.  Thus  you  can  see  that  when  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment increases,  our  taxes  increase  and  we  must  pay  more 
for  rent,  for  food,  for  clothing,  and  for  everything  else 
that  we  use.  This  is 
what  the  people  do 
not  always  see.  In 
many  communities 
there  is  great  ex- 
travagance and 
waste.  Boys  and 
girls  are  sometimes 
careless  with  pub- 
lic property.  They 
are  likely  to  say 
that  it  belongs  to 
Uncle  Sam  and  that 
he  is  immensely 
rich.  They  forget 
who  Uncle  Sam  is. 
These  people  do 
not  realize  that 
public  property  is 
their  property  and 

that  when  they  waste  it  or  carelessly  use  it  they  are  making 
it  necessary  to  pay  more  money  to  meet  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment. A  large  part  of  the  hard  work  of  people  must 
then  go  to  pay  for  their  carelessness  and  wastefulness. 

In  these  ways  the  good  citizen  is  loyal  to  his  government, 
because  he  realizes  that  it  is  his  government.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  man  who  had  a  team  pulling  a  heavy  load 
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if  he  shouted  "get  up"  to  his  poor  horses  but  kept  his 
brakes  on  and  even  pulled  back  on  the  load  to  make  it 
heavier?  You  would  say  that  he  was  very  foolish.  Well, 
we  are  just  as  foolish  when  we  make  it  harder  for  our 
officials  to  perform  their  duties,  or  when  we  cause  the  cost 
of  government  to  increase  if  we  can  prevent  it.  Each  of 
us  should  be  as  loyal  as  he  possibly  can  be  to  our  govern- 
ment. 

Keeping  Ourselves  Well.  —  It  is  very  important  also 
that  each  of  us  shall  do  his  best  to  keep  well  and  strong. 
We  cannot  do  a  big  share  of  the  World's  Work  if  we  are 
in  poor  health.  You  know  from  your  study  of  physiology 
that  much  of  our  sickness  is  caused  by  our  own  careless- 
ness. Years  ago  a  French  scientist  named  Pasteur  dis- 
covered that  most  of  our  diseases  are  caused  by  germs. 
These  germs  get  into  our  bodies,  and  if  our  bodies  are  not 
strong  enough  to  destroy  them,  they  throw  off  their  poisons 
into  the  system  and  cause  serious  diseases. 

These  germs  usually  breed  rapidly  in  filth  and  stagnant 
water,  and  they  may  easily  be  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another.  Since  we  know  so  much  about  how 
germs  grow  and  are  spread,  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  pre- 
vent disease.  Many  laws  are  passed  for  this  purpose. 
For  example,  the  law  in  some  States  requires  the  baker  to 
wrap  the  loaf  of  bread  before  it  leaves  the  bakery.  The 
law  requires  that  toilet-rooms  in  schools  and  other  public 
places  and  in  places  where  people  work  shall  be  kept  clean 
and  sanitary.  The  law  requires  that  when  you  ride  on 
the  railroad   you  must  drink  out  of  your  own   cup.     In 
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many  other  ways,  too,  the  government  tries  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  people. 

But  if  we  do  not  do  our  part  as  individuals  the  laws  will 
not  be  of  much  value.  Many  of  the  health  laws  are  en- 
tirely disregarded  even  by  many  who  believe  themselves 
to  be  good  citizens.  Take  the  laws  against  spitting. 
Much  disease  is  spread  in  this  filthy  way.  But  the  law  is 
very  poorly  observed.  The  good  citizen  tries  to  protect 
the  health  of  others  by  carefully  observing  the  health  laws 
himself,  and  he  tries  to  protect  himself  by  living  a  clean 
life. 

Forming  Right  Health  Habits.  —  It  will  not  pay  you 
very  much  to  be  clean,  however,  unless  you  also  form  other 
health  habits  that  are  necessary.  Our  bodies,  as  you 
know,  can  destroy  the  disease  germs  that  enter  if  we  are 
in  good,  vigorous  health;  but  if  our  bodies  are  too  weak 
or  run  down,  or  if  the  germ's  are  too  strong,  we  become  ill. 
Everybody  likes  to  see  vigorous,  upstanding  boys  and 
girls.  In  the  work  that  you  are  going  to  do  when  you  are 
older  a  large  part  of  your  success  will  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  your  body.  In  your  early  life  you  should 
form  the  habit  of  sitting,  standing,  and  walking  erect. 
You  should  breathe  deeply.  You  should  work  and  play 
and  sleep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Most  of 
these  habits  are  not  required  by  law,  but  they  are  good 
for  you  and  you  should  hold  to  them  even  after  you  leave 
school. 

It  is  when  you  are  young  that  you  should  begin  to  form 
right  health  habits.     When  you  are  older  you  will  need  all 
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your  strength  of  body  and  mind  to  do  your  work,  and  you 
cannot  do  a  fair  share  of  this  work  unless  you  keep  well. 
You  should,  therefore,  try  to  apply  your  lessons  in  physiol- 
ogy to  your  own  life  in  order  that  you  may  get  the  right 
kind  of  physical  preparation  for  your  life's  work. 

Prevention  of  Accidents.  —  There  is  another  important 
point  to  consider  regarding  your  health.  This  is  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  Many  laws  and  ordinances  are 
passed  to  prevent  people  from  doing  things  that  are  dan- 
gerous; but  people  are  not  willing  sometimes  to  obey  these 
laws  and  ordinances.  Such  people  not  only  increase  the 
accidents  that  these  laws  were  intended  to  prevent,  but 
they  make  it  harder  for  the  officials  who  must  enforce 
them.  In  Chapter  VII  we  found  that  many  accidents  are 
caused  by  the  carelessness  and  often  by  the  recklessness  of 
the  workers  themselves.  This  is  true  also  of  many  acci- 
dents on  the  streets  and  in  many  other  places  in  our  com- 
munities. In  our  cities,  for  example,  many  accidents  are 
caused  by  what  is  called  "jay- walking";  that  is,  by  crossing 
the  intersections  of  streets  diagonally,  or  crossing  in  the 
middle  of  the  block.  It  takes  a  little  longer  to  go  to  the 
corner  before  crossing,  but  it  is  usually  safer.  Sometimes 
boys  are  injured  by  jumping  on  or  off  moving  cars  or  auto- 
mobiles. Children  at  play  often  run  out  into  the  street 
to  get  a  ball  or  to  escape  one  who  is  chasing,  and  do  not 
look  to  see  if  there  is  danger.  Many  accidents  occur  in 
this  way  which  can  be  prevented  only  by  carefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  children.  For  the  sake  of  your  future  use- 
fulness you  should  be  careful  to  prevent  accidents,  whether 
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you  are  at  work  or  at  play.     "Safety  always"  is  a  good 
rule  for  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  for  men  and  women. 

Protection  of  Property.  —  Each  citizen  can  help  the  gov- 
ernment also  in  the  protection  of  property.  All  the  prop- 
erty that  is  destroyed  costs  money  and  must  be  replaced 
in  some  way.  We  have  already  seen  how  important  it  is 
to  protect  and  carefully  use  public  property,  because  we 
must  all  help  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  true  also  that  we  must 
all  help  to  pay  for  other  property  that  is  destroyed.  All 
business  is  run  with  the  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
profit.  In  these  days  of  close  competition  it  is  necessary 
that  prices  shall  be  made  as  low  as  possible.  In  order  to 
sell  goods  at  a  low  price  and  still  leave  a  profit  all  kinds  of 
waste  must  be  avoided.  The  workman  who  carelessly 
goes  about  his  work  and  spoils  much  of  it,  and  the  stenogra- 
pher who  carelessly  writes  letters  and  must  do  many  of 
them  over  again  are  wasting  both  time  and  materials.  All 
of  this  adds  to  the  cost  of  business. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  waste  is  fire.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  fire  loss  in  our  country  in  a  single  year 
adds  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $500,000,000,  besides 
thousands  of  lives.  Experienced  firemen  tell  us  that  very 
many  of  our  fires,  like  many  of  our  diseases,  are  prevent- 
able, if  only  the  people  would  be  careful.  Some  laws 
are  passed  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  fires  in  homes, 
in  public  places,  and  in  places  where  people  work.  But, 
after  all,  the  laws  are  not  of  much  account  unless  the 
people  observe  them.  Fire  prevention  is  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility.     No  matter  where  we  may  be,  a  lit- 
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tie  care  on  our  part  will  do  much  to  reduce  waste  from 
this  cause. 


The  Duty  of  Being  a  Producer.  —  It  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  each  citizen  to  be  as  good  a 

producer  as  he  can. 
This  requires  three 
things:  First,  you 
must  be  doing  the 
work  that  you  can 
do  best.  Second, 
you  must  have  the 
training  that  is  nec- 
essary for  you  to 
do  your  best  in  that 
work.  And,  third, 
you  must  be  care- 
ful of  your  health 
so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  do  your 
work  well.  You  have  already  seen  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  cannot  produce  as  much  as  they  and  their  families 
consume  because  they  are  not  trained  for  a  very  responsi- 
ble class  of  work;  and  that  there  are  many  who  are  not 
willing  to  work  at  all  if  others  are  willing  to  give  them  a 
little  to  eat,  but  they  are  satisfied  to  "bum"  their  way 
through  the  world.  Good  citizenship  requires  that  you 
shall  produce  as  much  as  you  can,  and  that  you  shall  be 
careful  of  yourself  so  that  you  may  produce,  if  possible, 
more  than  you  consume. 


Copyright,  Ewing  Calloway 

This  is  a  Very  Dangerous  Thing  to  Do,  and 
Leads  to  Serious  Accidents 
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Doing  Your  Duty.  —  Thus  you  can  see  that  every  right 
that  you  enjoy  is  coupled  with  a  duty  that  you  should  per- 
form if  you  would  be  the  right  kind  of  citizen.  You  should 
understand  that  your  rights  and  privileges  cannot  be  had 
for  nothing.  There  isn't  anything  in  the  world  worth  hav- 
ing that  you  can  have  for  nothing.  You  must .  pay  for 
everything  in  some  way  if  you  want  to  keep  it. 

In  the  great  naval  battle  at  Trafalgar,  in  1805,  the 
English  admiral  Lord  Nelson,  just  before  his  death,  called 
to  his  men:  "England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his 
duty."  And  his  men  did  their  duty  and  won  a  great  vic- 
tory. Your  fellow  citizens  expect  of  you  that  you  will 
do  your  duty.  You  want  to  be  a  worthy  representative  of 
Uncle  Sam.  Repeat  the  promise  of  the  young  men  of 
Athens.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  you  to  keep  a  promise 
like  that?  To  be  a  good  citizen  you  cannot  really  help 
keeping  it. 

THINGS  TO   DO   AND   TALK   ABOUT 

1.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  your  rights  as  a  citizen  and  a  list  of  the 
corresponding  duties. 

2.  Why  should  boys  and  girls  regard  public  officials  as  friends 
rather  than  as  enemies? 

3.  Sometimes  mischievous  boys  send  in  false  alarms  from  fire- 
boxes.    Why  is  it  a  sign  of  poor  citizenship  to  do  this? 

4.  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  boys  and  girls  in  caring  for  public 
property?  How  can  you  economize  in  school  in  the  use  of  books  and 
supplies? 

5.  Show  how  public  waste  and  extravagance  are  wrong. 

6.  When  high  taxes  are  placed  upon  business  to  pay  the  cost  of 
government,  who  really  pays? 

7.  Are  you  observing  the  health  laws  taught  in  your  physiology? 
Are  you  forming  right  health  habits? 
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8.  Is  the  anti-spitting  law  enforced  in  your  community? 

9.  Name  some  things  that  you  can  do  to  prevent  accidents  in  the 
streets.  Do  you  know  of  some  accidents  in  the  industries  of  your 
community  that  were  caused  by  some  one  disobeying  the  laws? 

10.  What  can  you  do  about  your  home  to  prevent  fire? 

11.  Have  you  read  about  great  forest  fires?  If  so,  tell  about  one 
to  the  class. 

12.  How  can  a  Scout  make  sure  that  his  fire  is  out  before  leaving 
camp? 

13.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  it  a  privilege  to  attend  a  free 
public  school?     In  what  way  is  it  a  duty? 

14.  How  will  your  education  help  you  to  become  a  better  producer? 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CHOOSING  YOUR  CAREER 

Finding  Your  Place.  —  What  part  in  the  World's  Work 
do  you  expect  to  do  when  you  grow  up  ?  Most  boys  and 
girls  find  this  a  very  hard  problem.  Some  decide  carefully 
and  honestly;  some  do  not  decide  at  all,  they  just  drift  into 
any  line  of  work  that  happens  to  open  up.  Boys  and  girls 
do  not  have  very  high  ambitions  when  they  are  young.  A 
boy  is  likely  to  say  that  he  will  drive  the  ash-cart  when  he 
is  a  man;  and  when  he  actually  does  grow  up  he  may  be  a 
great  doctor  or  teacher  or  preacher.  Have  you  read  Ste- 
venson's beautiful  poem  "The  Lamplighter"  ?  A  little  boy 
is  speaking.     He  says: 

"My  tea  is  nearly  ready  and  the  sun  has  left  the  sky; 
It's  time  to  take  the  window  to  see  Leerie  going  by; 
For  every  night  at  teatime  and  before  you  take  your  seat; 
With  lantern  and  with  ladder  he  comes  posting  up  the 
street. 

"Now  Tom  would  be  a  driver  and  Maria  go  to  sea, 
And  my  papa's  a  banker  and  as  rich  as  he  can  be; 
But  I,  when  I  am  stronger,  and  can  choose  what  I'm  to  do, 
O  Leerie,  I'll  go  round  at  night  and  light  the  lamps  with 
you. 

"For  we  are  very  lucky  with  a  lamp  before  the  door, 
And  Leerie  stops  to  light  it  as  he  lights  so  many  more; 
And  O !  before  you  hurry  by  with  lantern  and  with  light, 
O  Leerie,  see  a  little  child  and  nod  to  him  to-night." 
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Many  boys  and  girls  are  like  that.  They  admire  some 
one  whose  work  they  are  familiar  with,  and  think  that  is 
the  work  which  they  want  to  do.     Sometimes,  as  in  the 

old  apprenticeship  days, 
parents  decide  what  their 
children  are  to  do;  and 
in  too  many  cases  they 
do  not  consider  what  the 
children  want  to  do,  or 
what  they  are  best  fitted 
for.  Boys  and  girls  can 
help  their  parents  a 
great  deal  if  they  them- 
selves have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  kind  of  work  they 
should  follow. 

You  have  been  study- 
ing for  several  months 
now  about  the  wonder- 
ful work  which  men  and 
women  are  doing  all  over 
the  world.  They  are 
all  helping  one  another  to  have  those  things  which  are 
necessary  to  make  life  happy.  You  should  now  begin 
to  think  seriously  about  your  place  in  this  work.  It  is 
too  early  for  you  to  decide  definitely  and  finally;  but  it  is 
not  too  early  for  you  to  begin  to  study  yourself  in  order  to 
find  what  you  can  do  best  when  you  are  fully  grown. 
We  shall  discuss  in  this  chapter  some  of  the  things  that 
you  should  think  about  in  trying  to  find  your  place  in  the 
work  of  the  world. 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Who  Wrote 
"The  Lamplighter,"  Which  You  Have 
Just  Read 
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Vocational  Misfits.  —  We  have  said  in  an  earlier  chapter 
that  the  reason  why  many  people  are  not  happy  and  suc- 
cessful in  their  work  is  because  they  are  doing  work  that 
they  are  not  fitted  for,  or  are  not  doing  the  work  which 
they  would  like  to  do.  The  world  is  full  of  these  misfits. 
Thousands  of  men  are  wearing  "white  collars"  and  wait- 
ing in  offices  for  work  to  come  their  way  who  should  be 
wearing  overalls  and  working  hard  as  excellent  mechanics. 
Thousands  of  others  are  poor  mechanics  who  would  make 
excellent  doctors  or  lawyers  or  teachers.  Very  many  girls 
are  doing  work  that  they  do  not  like  and  are  not  fitted  for 
who  could  do  excellent  work  in  some  other  vocation. 
Thousands  of  country  boys  and  girls  have  gone  to  the 
cities  to  take  work  that  they  can  never  do  well,  while  thou- 
sands of  others  remain  unsuccessful  in  the  country  who 
might  have  made  a  great  success  in  some  profession  or 
trade  in  our  cities. 

Thus  vocational  misfitness  is  really  the  cause  of  the  un- 
happiness  of  many  people  in  the  world.  They  feel  that 
they  are  deserving  of  something  better.  They  want  advan- 
tages which  they  cannot  have.  They  cannot  get  promoted 
to  the  work  which  they  would  really  like  to  do,  because 
they  do  not  have  the  training  that  is  needed;  and  so  they 
work  half-heartedly  at  something  that  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  probably  have  merely  drifted  into  their 
work  without  really  making  any  definite  choice  or  getting 
any  special  training. 

Choosing  a  Career.  —  The  big  problem  for  every  boy 
and  girl  as  a  part  of  their  education  is  the  choice  of  a 
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career.  A  career  is  any  honorable  work  that  a  person  ex- 
pects to  follow  for  life.  Young  people  who  leave  school 
at  an  early  age  to  take  work  in  factories  or  stores  or  in  the 


An  Employment  Bureau  Maintained  by  the  City  Government 
Many  of  these  men  have  drifted  into  their  work  without  definite  choice  or  special  training. 


blind-alley  occupations  of  the  streets,  begin  to  drift  about 
from  one  job  to  another,  and  frequently  drift  about  for 
much  of  their  lives.  These  boys  and  girls  have  no  career. 
You  should  look  forward  to  having  a  definite  kind  of  work 
that  you  are  going  to  do  in  the  organization  of  the  World's 
Work,  and  you  should  determine  to  fit  yourself  thoroughly 
for  this  work. 

Benjamin  Franklin  tells  of  what  his  father  did  to  help 
him  decide  upon  his  career.  He  says:  "I  continued  thus 
employed  in  my  father's  business  [making  candles]  for 
two  years,  that  is,  till  I  was  twelve  years  old.  .  .  .     But 
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my  dislike  to  the  trade  continuing,  my  father  was  under 
apprehensions  that  if  he  did  not  find  one  for  me  more 
agreeable,  I  should  break  away  and  get  to  sea.  He  there- 
fore sometimes  took  me  to  walk  with  him,  and  see  joiners, 
bricklayers,  turners,  braziers,  etc.,  at  their  work,  that  he 
might  observe  my  inclination  and  endeavor  to  fix  it  upon 
some  trade  or  other  on  land.  .  .  .  My  bookish  inclination 
at  length  determined  my  father  to  make  me  a  printer." 

Franklin  proved 
to  be  an  excellent 
printer,  and  he  fol- 
lowed the  trade  for 
most  of  his  life, 
'even  keeping  his 
interest  in  it  after 
he  became  a  great 
statesman.  The 
plan  which  his 
father  followed  can- 
not be  followed  by 
all  fathers  to-day; 
but  it  shows  one 
very  important 
thing  that  boys  and 
girls  should  do  be- 
fore they  can 
choose    wisely    the 

career  which  they  should  follow.  They  should  study  care- 
fully the  work  that  people  are  doing  in  the  world,  and  try 
to  find  what  kind  of  work  they  themselves  like  best. 


After  a  painting  by  Stanley  M .  Arthurs 

Benjamin  Franklin  in  His  Printing-Shop 
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Room  at  the  Top.  —  The  old  saying  that  "there  is 
always  room  at  the  top"  is  true  of  every  kind  of  work. 
As  you  look  about,  you  see  that  there  are  many  doctors 
and  lawyers  and  plumbers  and  bookkeepers  and  dress- 
makers and  nurses.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  there  is  no 
more  room  anywhere.  Of  course  by  the  time  you  are 
ready  to  enter  any  of  these  trades  and  professions  many 
of  the  people  who  now  occupy  them  will  have  died.  But 
there  is  no  vocation  in  the  world  that  has  too  many  ambi- 
tious, bright,  well-prepared,  and  hard-working  people  in  it. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  bring  success,  and  the  people 
who  possess  them  are  the  people  who  rise  to  the  top  in 
any  line  of  work.  The  good  man  or  woman  in  the  right 
line  of  work  is  always  sure  to  succeed,  for  "there  is  always 
room  at  the  top." 

Occupations  to  Avoid.  —  It  will  help  you  to  know  how 
to  plan  for  your  career  if  you  think  of  some  kinds  of  work 
that  you  should  avoid.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
any  occupation  if  it  is  honest,  and  if  it  gives  a  man  or 
woman  reasonable  pay  for  honest  work.  But  there  are 
some  occupations  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  plan  to 
keep  away  from. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  class  of  occupations  that  will 
cause  you  to  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  of 
your  State,  or  of  your  immediate  community.  As  a  good 
citizen  you  want  to  be  law-abiding,  and  any  kind  of  work 
that  will  prevent  you  from  being  law-abiding  is  bad  work 
for  you.  For  example,  no  loyal  American  can  now  be 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
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for  beverage  purposes.  No  loyal  American  can  be  engaged 
in  any  business  that  steals  people's  money  or  property. 
No  loyal  American  can  be  engaged  in  any  business  that  is 
likely  to  injure  the  health  of  other  people  unless  it  is  a 
necessary  business,  and  unless  the  injury  to  people's  health 
cannot  be  avoided.  If  a  business  is  not  honorable  it  can- 
not offer  a  real  career,  and  it  is  not  the  business  for  you. 

Then  there  are  many  lines  of  work  that  are  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  worker,  like  the  manufacture  of  powder 
and  paint;  and  those  who  enter  them  must  expect  to  live 
short  lives.  Sometimes  the  pay  is  high  to  tempt  people 
to  enter  these  occupations.  Of  course  there  must,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  a  great  deal  of  sacrifice  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  generally  true,  however,  that  when  it 
has  been  found  very  hard  to  get  workers  to  do  certain  very 
dangerous  kinds  of  work,  the  managers  invent  some  ways 
to  have  the  work  done  by  machines  or  to  have  the  dangers 
removed.  Nobody  can  expect  to  have  a  long  career  in 
extremely  dangerous  work. 

Finally,  there  are  the  blind-alley  jobs.  These  jobs  lead 
nowhere,  and  waste  the  time  that  should  be  spent  in  prepa- 
ration for  real  jobs  in  later  life.  The  bootblack  in  a  city 
is  following  a  blind-alley  occupation;  so  is  the  newsboy; 
and  so  is  the  telegraph  messenger.  Most  factory  work  is 
blind-alley  work,  especially  for  boys,  and  most  store  or 
counter  work  for  girls.  This  is  especially  true  if  these 
kinds  of  work  take  boys  and  girls  from  school  in  the  early 
grades  and  so  shut  the  door  to  further  preparation  and 
greater  fitness.  Boys  and  girls  have  great  possibilities. 
Nobody  can  ever  tell  how  many  Edisons  and  Burbanks 
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and  Roosevelts  and  Lincolns  and  Nightingales  have  been 
lost  to  the  world  because  children  got  lost  in  blind-alleys 
and  never  could  find  their  way  into  the  work  which  they 
should  have  been  doing  for  the  world. 

The  Guiding  Principles.  —  How,  then,  shall  a  boy  or 
girl  find  a  career?  The  very  most  important  guiding  prin- 
ciple has  been  emphasized  over  and  over  in  this  book.  It 
is  this :  Every  boy  or  girl  should  find  that  kind  of  work  which 
he  or  she  is  best  fitted  to  do.  This,  you  recall,  is  the  great 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  All  the  World's  Work 
is  governed  by  this  principle,  and  no  man  or  woman  ever 
became  as  happy  as  possible  without  obeying  it. 

This  does  not  mean  looking  for  an  easy  job  with  big 
pay,  or  for  a  "white-collar"  job.  It  really  does  not  mean 
looking  for  a  job  at  all.  It  means  looking  for  a  career. 
The  only  good  job  that  you  can  ever  find  is  the  job  which 
you  fit  exactly.  And  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  in  a 
mill  or  mine  or  office  or  farm:  if  you  fit  your  job  you  will 
be  happy. 

The  second  principle  that  you  should  follow  in  choosing 
your  career  is  this:  Every  boy  or  girl  should  choose  that  career 
which  offers  the  best  chance  to  serve  the  world.  You  may 
think  that  you  are  best  fitted  for  an  occupation  in  which 
the  work  is  unnecessary  and  only  helps  to  waste  the  time 
and  health  and  money  of  people.  Then  you  should  apply 
the  second  test:  is  the  work  worth  while,  and  does  it  serve 
the  world  ?  Many  people  size  up  the  career  which  they 
expect  to  follow  by  the  money  which  they  can  earn.  This 
is  a  mistake.     We  all  naturally  like  to  earn  as  much  as  we 


A  Few  of  the  Blind-Alley  Jobs  Which  Lead  Nowhere 
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can.  But  we  should  remember  that  all  work  requires  giv- 
ing as  well  as  receiving.  The  real  question  for  you  to  de- 
cide is  not  in  what  kind  of  work  can  you  get  the  most  pay, 
but  in  what  kind  of  work  can  you  give  the  best  service. 

There  is  a  third  important  principle  to  follow:  Every  boy 
or  girl  should  choose  that  career  which  gives  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity for  promotion  to  larger  and  better  service  as  the  reward 
of  efficiency  and  faithfulness.  You  will  expect  that  as  you 
grow  older  and  more  experienced  you  will  be  able  to  do 
better  and  more  responsible  work.  If  there  is  not  much 
room  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  in  any  line  of  work 
there  is  not  much  chance  for  promotion,  and  not  much 
encouragement  for  the  ambitious  worker. 

These  three  principles  of  fitness,  service,  and  chance  for 
promotion  will  help  you  to  test  the  various  vocations  and 
to  choose  wisely  and  carefully.  You  may  not  be  ready 
to  choose  now.  Then  you  should  stay  in  school  and  con- 
tinue your  studies  in  order  that  you  may  be  better  able  to 
see  later  just  what  your  place  in  life  is. 

The  Importance  of  Education.  —  For  whether  you  have 
already  decided  upon  your  career  or  not,  your  education 
is  very  important  for  you.  As  we  saw  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
it  is  very  difficult  now  to  begin  the  study  of  any  of  the 
skilled  trades  before  the  age  of  16.  So  if  you  quit  school 
before  that  age,  you  must  float  about  in  unskilled  work 
for  a  while,  and  then  perhaps  lose  your  chance  to  enter  a 
better  line  of  work  because  you  must  compete  with  others 
who  are  better  trained  than  you.  No  matter  what  your 
career  may  be,  unless  you  deliberately  choose  one  of  the 


Applying  for  an  Employment  Certificate 

If  this  is  done  before  a  boy  has  completed  school,  it  shuts  the  door  to  further 
preparation  and  greater  fitness. 
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unskilled  occupations,  it  is  best  for  you  to  stay  in  school 
for  a  few  years  more. 

For  it  is  necessary  to  success,  not  only  that  you  find  the 
work  you  are  best  fitted  for,  but  also  that  you  become 
equipped  to  do  your  very  best  in  that  work.  Sometimes 
people  tell  about  how  some  men  have  become  great  lead- 
ers without  much  schooling.  But  you  must  remember 
that  the  world  is  now  a  far  different  world  from  what  it 
was  when  these  men  began  their  careers.  Then  there  were 
very  few  well-educated  and  well-trained  men  and  women; 
to-day  there  are  very  many.  The  uneducated  man  or 
woman  is  now  handicapped  in  life  everywhere. 

Unfortunately  some  boys  and  girls  must  leave  school 
early.  Family  conditions  sometimes  make  it  necessary  that 
some  shall  go  to  work  just  as  soon  as  the  law  permits.  But 
such  children  should  always  plan  to  attend  continuation 
schools  or  night-schools,  or  in  some  other  way  to  keep 
on  with  their  education.  Teachers  are  always  glad  to  ad- 
vise and  to  assist  such  ambitious  and  earnest  boys  and 
girls. 

The  Great  Problem.  —  Every  boy  and  every  girl  must 
some  day  settle  the  great  problem  of  a  career.  This  chap- 
ter should  help  you  to  decide  for  yourself  one  of  two  ques- 
tions. If  you  think  you  know  now  what  work  you  are 
best  fitted  for,  you  should  find  it  easy  to  see  that  the  better 
educated  you  become  the  better  fitted  you  will  be  to  do 
your  life's  work  well.  If  you  cannot  yet  tell  what  your 
career  should  be,  then  by  all  means  stay  in  school  in  order 
to  give  yourself  a  good  chance  to  develop.     Your  teachers 
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will  help  you  to  find  yourself  and  your  place  in  the  work  of 
the  world  if  you  give  them  a  chance. 

In  either  case  you  should  see  that  your  best  policy  is  to 
keep  your  present  job  until  you  are  very  sure  that  you  have 
found  a  better  one.  Every  good  citizen  realizes  that  he 
has  a  threefold  duty: 

1.  To  do  a  fair  share  of  the  World's  Work; 

2.  To  do  that  part  of  this  work  for  which  he  is 

best  fitted;  and 

3.  To  become  as  thoroughly  educated  as  possible 

in  order  to  do  his  very  best  in  whatever  line 
of  work  he  may  choose. 

THINGS   TO    DO    AND    TALK   ABOUT 

1.  When  you  were  a  little  boy  or  girl,  what  were  some  of  the  things 
that  you  expected  to  be  when  you  grew  up?  Do  you  still  plan  to  do 
any  of  these  kinds  of  work? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  men  and  women  who  wish  they  had  chosen 
some  other  kind  of  work?     Why  do  they  wish  it? 

3.  Have  you  heard  young  men  and  women  say  that  they  wish  they 
had  remained  in  school  longer?     Why  do  they  say  it? 

4.  Do  you  think  Franklin's  father  did  a  wise  thing?  Do  you  like 
to  watch  people  at  work?  What  kind  of  work  do  you  like  most  to 
watch? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  possible  occupations  that  require  people  to 
do  things  that  are  unlawful.     Make  a  list  of  dangerous  occupations. 

6.  If  you  stay  in  school  and  are  promoted  regularly,  how  far  will 
you  be  when  you  are  18  years  of  age? 

7.  What  advantages  will  it  give  you  to  go  to  the  junior  high  school 
or  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades?  What  advantages  will  it  give 
you  to  go  to  the  senior  high  school?  What  advantages  will  it  give 
you  to  go  to  college? 
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8.  Have  you  decided  what  vocation  you  will  follow  when  you  grow 
up?  If  so,  what  led  you  to  make  your  choice?  How  are  you  going  to 
prepare  for  it? 

9.  Write  a  composition  on  the  subject  "  The  Part  of  the  World's 
Work  That  I  Shall  Do  When  I  Grow  Up." 

10.  If  you  have  chosen  your  vocation,  test  it  by  the  principles  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

PLAYING  THE  GAME 

The  Game  of  Life.  —  Life  is  really  a  wonderful  game, 
and  you  will  find  lots  of  fun  in  it  if  you  play  it  right.  The 
hardest  thing  of  all  is  to  know  how  to  play  it  right;  and 
the  next  hardest  thing  is  to  want  to  play  it  right.  All  the 
world  is  organized  into  a  wonderful  team,  and  each  of  us 
plays  best  only  when  he  co-operates  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team.  You  have  an  important  part  to  play 
now,  and  you  will  have  a  still  more  important  part  to  play 
later.  Let  us  see  in  this  last  chapter  how  you  can  play 
the  game  right. 

What  Is  Your  Position?  —  First  of  all,  in  what  position 
are  you  going  to  play  ?  We  cannot  all  be  catchers,  and  we 
cannot  all  be  pitchers;  but  we  can  all  be  good  players,  if 
we  find  the  right  place.  We  cannot  all  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  our  own  State;  but  we 
can  all  be  good  citizens.  Uncle  Sam  says  to  you  as  he 
says  to  every  citizen:  "Young  American,  I  am  exactly 
what  you  make  me:  I  can  do  my  best  work  only  when  you 
do  yours." 

In  our  study  of  the  World's  Work  we  have  learned  that 
we  are  all  producers  and  we  are  all  consumers,  and  that 
our  value  as  adults  depends  upon  how  much  more  we  pro- 
duce than  we  consume.     Boys  and  girls  are  an  exception 
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to  this  rule  because,  although  they  cannot  now  produce  as 
much  as  they  consume,  we  have  hope  that  some  day  they 
will  produce  much  more  than  they  consume.  Even  as 
boys  and  girls,  of  course,  there  is  much  work  that  you  can 
do.  The  Junior  Red  Cross,  Scouts,  Camp-Fires,  Canning 
Clubs,  and  Pig  Clubs,  and  the  many  duties  about  your 
home  and  school  are  all  opportunities  to  do  parts  of  the 
World's  Work  if  you  are  the  right  kind  of  member.  So 
you  have  an  important  position  to  play  in  the  game  of  life 
even  now. 

Your  Future  Position.  —  But  you  do  not  want  to  play 
in  your  present  position  all  your  life.  As  your  body  and 
mind  and  character  develop,  you  expect  to  be  able  to  fill 
more  difficult  and  more  responsible  positions.  Some  boys 
and  girls  make  the  great  mistake  of  thinking  that  they 
are  now  ready  to  do  a  big  share  of  the  work  of  the  world. 
Work  in  industry  or  in  stores  looks  big  to  them.  But  un- 
less this  kind  of  work  requires  them  to  study  all  the  time 
for  better  and  better  positions,  they  will  find  themselves 
in  a  blind-alley.  Such  boys  and  girls  will  not  be  able  to 
do  as  adults  as  much  work  or  as  good  work  as  if  they  had 
had  better  education  and  training.  Your  very  best  pres- 
ent position  is  in  school.  It  is  here  that  you  are  likely  to 
find  what  future  position  you  can  fill  best,  and  become 
educated  and  trained  so  that  you  can  fill  it  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

For  the  thing  that  makes  any  work  worth  while  for  you 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  which  you  can  do  best.  We 
have  learned  from  our  study  that  every  wise  farmer  grows 
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those  crops  for  which  his  soil  is  best  adapted.  Every  com- 
munity does  that  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  best  adapted 
on  account  of  its  resources,  its  climate,  and  the  character 
of  its  people.  In  the  same  way  each  individual  should  do 
that  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  because  of  his  native 
ability  and  his  training.  This  is  the  law  of  the  division  of 
labor  everywhere,  and  we  must  obey  it  if  we  want  to  be 
useful  and  happy.  Your  future  position  depends  upon 
what  you  are  best  fitted  to  do  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
The  farther  through  school  you  go,  the  better  fitted  you 
will  become  to  find  your  right  position  in  the  game  of  life 
and  to  play  it  well. 

How  Will  You  Play? — It  is  not  only  important  that 
you  should  know  where  you  can  play  your  part  best  in 
the  game  of  life,  but  also  to  know  how  you  should  play. 
America  has  been  called  "The  Land  of  Fair  Play."  Genu- 
ine Americans  like  to  see  everybody  play  fair  in  all  games. 
You  know  that  your  games  are  happy  and  interesting  just 
so  long  as  everybody  plays  fair.  When  somebody  breaks 
the  rules  or  makes  his  own  rules,  the  game  is  spoiled.  In 
whatever  position  you  play,  it  is  always  important  that 
you  play  fair;  that  is,  you  must  play  according  to  the 
rules. 

Learning  to  play  the  game  fairly  is  a  large  part  of  what 
we  mean  by  Americanization.  Many  people  come  to  our 
country  from  other  countries.  Sometimes  these  people  do 
not  think  there  should  be  any  laws  where  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  free.  Perhaps  they  have  been  oppressed  by 
despotic  rulers  in  their  native  country,  and  think  that  the 
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officials  of  our  country  represent  a  despotism,  too.  Ameri- 
canization means  helping  people  of  foreign  birth  and  edu- 
cation to  understand  American  ideals  and  to  become  filled 
with  the  American  spirit. 

But  foreigners  are  not  the  only  people  who  do  not  really 
understand  America.     There  are  many  native-born  people 

in  our  land  who  act 


as  if  our  country 
were  governed  by  a 
king  or  emperor,  in- 
stead of  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 
They  oppose  any 
law  that  is  likely  to 
prevent  them  from 
doing  what  they 
want  to  do,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the 
law  is  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  they  violate  the  law  if 
they  can  do  so  without  being  caught  and  punished.  No 
person  who  deliberately  violates  the  laws  of  our  country 
or  any  part  of  it  because  the  laws  prevent  him  from  doing 
something  wrong  can  be  a  loyal  American,  for  the  true 
American  believes  in  playing  the  game  according  to  the 
rules.  We  need  to  Americanize  many  of  our  native-born 
people  as  well  as  foreigners. 


A  Night  School  for  Foreigners 

One  way  of  helping  people  from  other  countries  to 
understand  American  ideals. 


The  Laws  of  the  People.  —  For  in  our  country  the  laws 
are  the  laws  of  the  people.  The  most  important  law  in 
our  whole  land  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Preamble  to  this  Constitution  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful sentences  that  men  have  ever  written.  You  should 
read  it  carefully,  so  that  you  may  better  understand  what 
kind  of  government  we  have. 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  consti- 
tution for  the  United  States  of  America." 

In  this  sentence  the  most  important  words  are  the  first 
three:  "We,  the  people."  No  law  can  remain  in  force  in 
our  land  unless  the  people  want  it.  Of  course  not  all  the 
people  may  want  certain  laws  at  the  same  time;  but  so 
long  as  the  majority  of  the  people  want  them  they  are  the 
laws  for  everybody.  You  should  remember  that  no  law  is 
ever  intentionally  made  to  prevent  people  from  doing 
what  is  right.  Every  law  is  made  to  prevent  people  from 
doing  what  is  thought  to  be  harmful  and  wrong,  or  against 
the  general  welfare,  or  against  one  of  the  other  purposes  of 
our  government  named  in  this  Preamble.  Since  our  laws 
are  made  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  every  loyal 
American  obeys  them  freely  and  completely. 

When  the  Umpire  is  Not  Looking.  —  The  clean  sports- 
man plays  fair  always,  whether  the  umpire  is  looking  or 
not.  And  the  good  citizen  plays  fair  always,  whether 
there  is  an  officer  of  the  law  around  or  not.  In  ancient 
Sparta,  if  a  boy  was  caught  lying  or  stealing,  he  was  always 
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more  severely  punished  for  being  caught  than  for  the  crime 
which  he  committed;  and  as  a  result  boys  became  crafty 
and  deceitful.  Many  boys  and  girls  in  our  country  feel 
that  something  which  they  have  done  against  the  law  is 
not  really  wrong  unless  they  are  caught.  But  if  you 
violate  the  laws  in  any  way,  it  is  wrong,  whether  you  are 
caught  or  not. 

The  only  safe  rule  to  follow  in  any  game  is  to  play  fair 
and  to  play  clean  at  all  times.  Then  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  the  umpire.  He  becomes  your  friend  because  he 
protects  you  from  the  unfair  playing  of  others.  The  only 
safe  rule  to  follow  as  a  citizen  is  also  to  play  fair  and  clean. 
You  then  need  have  no  fear  of  any  officer  of  the  law,  for 
he  as  your  friend  protects  you  from  the  lawlessness  of 
others.  When  you  have  found  the  position  in  which  you 
can  play  best,  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  always 
going  to  play  fair. 

Playing  the  Game  Hard.  —  Then  in  the  game  of  life  it  is 
always  necessary  to  play  your  hardest.  You  do  not  worry 
about  a  lost  game  if  you  know  that  you  have  played  as 
hard  and  as  well  as  you  could.  It  is  when  you  know  that 
you  might  have  played  better,  if  you  had  wanted  to,  and 
might  have  won  the  game,  that  you  feel  ashamed.  In 
your  later  life,  even  after  you  have  found  the  kind  of  work 
that  you  like  best  of  all,  you  may  fail  to  gain  all  that  you 
hope  to  gain,  because  you  may  not  be  willing  to  play  hard. 

During  the  war  everybody  detested  the  "slacker."  All 
were  expected  to  do  their  best  to  win  the  war.  The  soldiers 
in  the  trenches  and  in  the  camps,  the  sailors  on  the  seas, 
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the  workers  in  the  mills  and  mines,  the  women  in  the  Red 
Cross  rooms  and  in  the  kitchens,  boys  and  girls  in  Junior 
Red  Cross  classes  and  in  school  and  home  gardens  —  every- 
where everybody  was  expected  to  do  only  his  best.  The 
"slacker"  was  any  person  who  did  not  do  his  best  to  win 
the  war. 

But  do  you  know  any  good  reason  why  everybody  should 
be  expected  to  do  his  best  only  in  time  of  war?  That 
should  be  the  rule  all  the  time.  In  a  democracy  we  say 
that  all  are  equal.  You  can  easily  think  of  many  ways  in 
which  we  are  not  all  equal.  But  we  are  all  equal  in  the 
opportunity  to  do  our  best.  We  say  that  the  soldier  is 
patriotic  because  he  is  ready  to  give  up  everything,  even 
his  life,  if  necessary,  for  his  country.  But  every  citizen 
may  be  patriotic,  whatever  his  calling,  when  he  is  ready  to 
do  his  best  work  for  his  country  and  for  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  good  citizen,  like  the  good  player  on  a  baseball  team, 
always  does  his  very  best. 

Civic  Team- Work.  —  In  every  sort  of  game  one  of  the 
most  necessary  things  to  bring  success  is  team-work.  In 
one  of  the  early  chapters  of  this  book  we  gave  another 
name  to  team-work;  we  said  it  was  co-operation.  You 
cannot  do  your  best  work  as  a  citizen  unless  you  work 
with  others.  On  page  214  is  the  picture  of  a  baseball 
team  in  action.  See  how  every  player  is  alert,  active,  and 
free.  Every  man  on  the  team  can  do  exactly  as  he  pleases. 
He  can  strike  out  if  he  is  the  batter,  or  throw  the  ball  over 
the  fence  if  he  is  the  pitcher,  or  muff  the  fly  if  he  is  the 
fielder.     But  the  great  crowd  does  not  expect  that  sort  of 
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game.  The  people  know  that  every  man  on  each  team  is 
playing  in  the  position  where  he  can  play  best;  and  the 
crowd  expects  every  man  to  play  as  hard  as  he  can,  but 
to  play  fair. 

That  is  what  your  country  expects  of  you:  to  find  the 
position  where  you  can  play  best,  to  play  fair,  and  to  play 
hard.  In  the  first  chapter  you  learned  that  you  are  the 
important  person  whom  we  call  Uncle  Sam.  This  is  your 
country;  the  laws  are  your  laws,  the  public  officials  are 
your  officials,  the  schools  are  your  schools.  Do  not  think 
that  your  duties  and  responsibilities  will  begin  some  years 
later,  when  you  are  twenty-one.  As  soon  as  you  have 
rights  you  have  duties;  as  soon  as  you  have  privileges  you 
have  responsibilities. 

How  old  is  Uncle  Sam?  He  is  just  as  old  as  you  are. 
How  wise  is  Uncle  Sam?  He  is  just  as  wise  as  you  are. 
For  you  are  Uncle  Sam.  Stand  straight  and  true,  as  every 
good  American  should  and  give  the  following  pledge: 

"I  pledge  myself  to  live  a  clean  and  useful  life; 
to  obey  my  country's  laws;  and  to  honor  and 
respect  the  officials  who  are  chosen  to  make  and 
enforce  them. 

"I  also  pledge  myself  to  find  that  part  of  the 
World's  Work  for  which  I  am  best  fitted,  to  play 
fair  in  the  game  of  life,  and  to  play  with  all  my 
might. 

"And  I  pledge  myself  to  stay  in  school  as  long 
as  I  possibly  can,  and  to  work  as  hard  as  I  can 
while  there,  so  that  I  may  become  prepared  to  do 
my  very  best  in  the  World's  Work." 
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112,  174-176;  importance  of,  70,  108, 
145,  202-205;  in  Germany,  113;  op- 
portunity for,  112,  117;  purpose  of, 
85,  97,  118-120,  124,  125,  136;  value 
of,  159,  209. 

Effect  of  child  labor,  157-160. 

Emergency  aid  corps,  76-78. 

Erasers,  24. 

Evils  of  child  labor,  154-164. 


Exchange,  36,  62. 
Extent  of  child  labor,  154. 

Factories,  n,  26,  56,  128. 

Famines,  37. 

Father's  part  in  the  World's  Work,  8,  37. 

Finding  your  place,  193,  194. 

Finished  products,  26. 

Fire,  loss  by,  188;  prevention  of,  188. 

Firemen,  14,  73. 

First  aid  corps,  76-78. 

Fitness,  see  Vocational  fitness. 

Food,  helpers  in  providing,  9;  inspection 

of,  170. 
Foreigners,  2,  209. 
Fourteenth  amendment,  2. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  196. 
Free  education,  112,  174-176. 
French,  20. 

Frontier  life,  40,  43,  62,  133. 
Fruit-dealer,  10. 

Game  of  life,  207-215. 
Garbage,  disposal  of,  170. 
Gardens,  school  and  home,  144. 
Geographical  division  of  labor,  44,  68. 
Germany,  blockade  of,  40;  education  in, 

ii3- 

Girl  Scouts,  105. 

Girls,  importance  of  vocational  study 
to,  139- 

Gloucester,  39. 

Government:  business  of,  167,  168;  for 
the  people,  176;  how  it  helps  us  co- 
operate, 165-178;  loyalty  to,  181- 
184;  our  relation  to,  165;  purpose  of, 
165-167. 

Government  service,  148,  149- 

Grand  Rapids,  39. 

Great  Lakes,  38. 

Grocer,  9,  23,  51. 

Group  service,  47-5°>  57- 

Groups  of  people,  32,  47,  57,  179- 

Habits,    development   of,    121;   health, 

186,  187. 
Health:  habits,  186,  187;  protection  of, 

169-172;  responsibility  for,  184-186. 
Help,  kinds  of,  23. 
Helpers:    in  our  community,  8-17;    in 

our  homes,  8;  in  other  communities, 

18-30;  in  providing  clothing,  10,  11; 
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education,  12,  13;  food,  9,  10;  shelter, 
12. 

Heroes:  of  every-day  life,  73,  74;  of  in- 
dustry, 73,  74. 

High  schools,  116,  142. 

Holyoke,  39. 

Home-making,  140,  141. 

Home-spun,  41,  42,  43, 

Idleness,  effect  of,  88-90. 

Illiteracy,  119. 

India,  24,  37. 

Individual  division  of  labor,  68. 

Individual  responsibility,  4,  179-192. 

Industrial  vocations,  140,  145-147. 

Industriousness,  S5. 

Industry:  dangers  of,  74,  75;  heroes  of, 

74,  75;  organization  of,  55-57. 
Interdependence,  39,  40,  70,  99. 
Inventions,  57. 
Iron  manufacturing,  38. 

Japan,  38. 

"Jay-walking,"  187. 

Job,  the  best,  163,  208. 

Journeymen,  126. 

Joy  of  work,  85-98. 

Junior  high  schools,  116,  142. 

Junior  Red  Cross,  33,  37,  103,  104. 

Kitchen,  manufacturing  in,  26. 

Labor:  dignity  of,  95,  96;  division  of,  see 
Division  of  labor;  importance  of,  66; 
meaning  of,  65. 

Land  of  Fair  Play,  209. 

Law-abiding  citizen,  168,  181,  209. 

Laws:  child  labor,  160,  161;  compulsory 
attendance,  114,  115;  health,  184; 
obedience  to,  181;  of  the  people,  270, 
211;  purpose  of,  168,  169;  workmen's 
compensation,  78. 

Leisure,  wise  use  of,  121. 

Life,  protection  of,  172,  173. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  81,  200. 

Liquor  traffic,  198. 

Los  Angeles  aqueduct,  174. 

Loyalty  to  our  government,  181-184. 

Luxuries,  156. 

Machines,  128,  155. 
Magazine,  selling,  162. 


Managers,  150. 

Manufactured  goods,  sharing,  38,  39. 

Manufacturing,  24-27;  communities,  34. 

Master,  126,  130. 

Mayo,  Doctors,  81. 

Merchants,  n. 

Milk,  supply  of  cities,  48-51. 

Milkman,  9,  48. 

Mills,  26,  56,  128. 

Minister,  work  of,  13,  133,  145. 

Minneapolis,  39. 

Misfits,  vocational,  195. 

Money:  defined,  60;  for  schools,  108; 
kinds  of,  63;  primitive,  62;  purpose  of, 
63;  use  of,  134;  who  supplies,  64. 

Mother's  part  of  World's  Work,  8,  37. 

Native-born  citizens,  2,  210. 

Naturalized  citizens,  2. 

Navy,  173. 

Needs,  effect  of  civilization  on,  34,  35. 

Needs  of  savage,  35. 

Neighborhood  communities,  ^3- 

New  England,  43. 

New  York,  water  supply  of,  174. 

Newspaper,  organization  of,  53. 

Niagara  Falls,  54. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  81,  200. 

Normal  schools,  116. 

Oath,  Athenian,  180;  Boy  Scout,  106. 

Obedience  to  law,  181. 

Occupations:  bad,  198-200;  blind- 
alley,  199;  dangerous,  199;  defined, 
138;  classes  of,  138-153;  number  of, 
138;  table  of,  140,  141;  unlawful,  198; 
unskilled,  149,  159;  value  of,  151. 

Open-air  schools,  176. 

Opportunity  for  education,  112,  117. 

Organization:  of  industry,  55-57;  of 
schools,  115-117;  value  of,  47-59. 

Organized  co-operation,  value  of,  47. 

Organized  service,  47-59,  103. 

Overshoes,  24. 

Parents,  work  of,  12. 
Paris,  siege  of,  20. 
Partnership,  67. 
Pasteur,  Louis,  184. 
Pastor,  work  of,  13. 
Paterson,  39. 
Patriotism,  213. 
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Peace  programme  of  Junior  Red  Cross, 
104. 

Pencil  erasers,  24. 

Pennsylvania,  38. 

People,  importance  of,  60-71. 

Philadelphia,  39,  49. 

Physician,  131,  144. 

Piece-work,  135,  146. 

Pittsburgh,  39. 

Playing  the  game,  207-215. 

Pledge,  vocational,  215. 

Plumber,  12. 

Policeman,  15,  165,  166,  173,  212. 

Postman,  14. 

Poverty:  a  cause  of  child  labor,  155; 
causes  of,  119-121;  defined,  119;  rem- 
edy for,  120. 

Preamble  to  Constitution,  211. 

Preparing  for  promotion,  124-137. 

Preparing  for  vocation,  70. 

President,  4. 

Prevention:  accidents,  75,  76,  187;  dis- 
ease, 184-186;  fire,  188. 

Primitive  life,  133. 

Principles  for  choosing  career,  200-202. 

Prisons,  workshops  in,  89,  90. 

Privileges  of  citizenship,  3,  113. 

Producers,  92,  93,  99,  120,  190,  207. 

Production,  24. 

Professions,  138,  140,  144. 

Profiteering,  79,  80,  82. 

Promotion,  201,  208;  defined,  124,  133; 
preparing  for,  124-137;  qualifications 
for,  124,  135. 

Property,  protection  of,  172,  173,  188. 

Protection  against  accidents,  75,  76. 

Protection  of  property,  188. 

Prussians,  20. 

Public  officials,  respect  for,  182. 

Public  property,  care  of,  182. 

Public  school  system,  112,  113,  174-176; 
cost  of,  108;  organization  of,  115-117. 

Purpose  of  education,  118,  119,  165-167. 

Purpose  of  this  book,  5. 

Quantity  production,  value  of,  67. 

Railroad  strike,  effect  of,  22. 

Raw  materials,  24-26,  38. 

Red  Cross,  Junior,  see  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Reed,  Dr.  Walter,  81. 

Residential  communities,  34. 

Resources,  44. 


Respect  for  officials,  182. 
Responsibility,    for   accidents,    76;    for 

health,    184-186;    for  property,    188; 

individual,  4,  179-192. 
Revolution,  56. 
Rights  of  citizens,  3,  179. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  9,  16. 
Room  at  the  top,  198. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  200. 
Rubber,  24,  28. 
Rubber-belt,  24. 
Rules  of  the  game,  168,  176. 
Rural  communities,  $s- 
Rural  schools,  115,  116. 

Sacrifice,  defined,  78,  79. 

Sacrifice  and  service,  72-84. 

"Safety  Always,"  76,  188. 

Saint  Paul,  16. 

Salaries,  purpose  of,  132-135. 

Salmon,  38. 

Sanitation,  171,  184. 

Savage,  simple  needs  of,  35. 

School,  see  Education  and  Public  school 
system. 

Scout  oath,  106. 

Scouting,  13,  S3,  105-107. 

Service,  37,  78,  no,  200;  cost  of,  72; 
education  for,  122;  how  boys  and 
girls  serve,  99-111;  promotion  to,  136. 

Sewing-room,  manufacturing  in,  26. 

Shelter,  helpers  in  providing,  12. 

Shoe-factory,  129. 

Siege:  of  modern  city,  20;  of  Paris,  20. 

"Skinning  through,"  80. 

"Slacker,"  212. 

Slate-pickers  in  coal-breaker,  161. 

Slatington,  39. 

Snowstorm,  effect  of,  21. 

Soldiers,  wounded,  91,  92. 

Sparta,  211. 

Stevenson,  R»L.,  193. 

Stock,  65. 

Stockholder,  65. 

Store:  chain,  51;  country,  52;  depart- 
ment, 52. 

Strike,  effect  of,  22. 

Suburbs,  3$. 

Sugar,  36. 

Sunday-school,  13. 

Surplus,  42,  48,  62,  134. 

Sweatshop,  162. 
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Taxes,  3,  183. 

Teaching,  12,  116,  145. 

Teamwork,  civic,  213. 

Temperate  zone,  effect  of  climate,  86-88. 

Trades,  126,  138,  159;  division  of,  130; 

skilled,  146. 
Trading,  62. 

Traffic,  regulation  of,  165,  166. 
Transportation,  27,  28. 
Tropics,  effect  of  climate,  87. 

Umpire,  211. 

Uncle  Sam,  1-7,  167,  183,  207. 
Universities,  114,  117 
Unlawful  occupations,  198. 
Unskilled  occupations,  149,  159. 
Urban  communities,  33. 

Vacation,  effect  of,  89. 

Value:  of  boys  and  girls,  100,  101;  of  co- 
operation, 43;  of  education,  159;  of 
group  service,  57;  of  occupations,  151; 
of  organized  co-operation,    47. 

Vocational  counsellors,  132. 

Vocational  courses,  146. 

Vocational  high  schools,  116. 

Vocational  fitness,  70,  97,  120,  125,  128, 
131,  140,  152,  200,  204,  208. 


Vocational  misfits,  195. 

Vocational  pledge,  215. 

Vocations:  agricultural,  140,  143;  choice 
of,  70,  126-128,  193-195;  commercial, 
147,  148;  defined,  138;  home-making, 
140,  141;  industrial,  140,  145-147; 
preparation  for,  70;  principles  of 
choice,  200-204;  professional,  140, 
144. 


Wages,  132-135,  156. 

Walled  cities,  18. 

War,  World,  37,  40,  103. 

Washington,  George,  81. 

Waste,  cost  of  public,  183. 

Watches,  improvement  in,  56. 

Water  supply  of  cities,  173,  174. 

West  Indies,  38. 

"  White-collar  "  jobs,  151,  195,  200. 

Wholesale  price,  51. 

Women,  place  of,  139,  140. 

Woodcrafters,  105. 

Work,  effect  of,  on  civilization,  87-80 

Work  out  of  school  hours,  161,  162. 

Workers,  150. 

Workmen's  compensation  laws,  78. 

World's  Work,  defined,  5. 
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